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Maine Farmer and Mechamic’s| priate. Webster, who is the last authority, defines | may cost him some sacrifice of inclination J would | comme i 
Advocate, “we” to bea different word from I “denoting the point out to him the example of the great Washing- | the con 
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Winthrop Factory. 

The Winthrop cotton Factory, which has been 
lying still ever since 1837, with its spindles rusting 
“in inglorious ease ” and its other machinery go- 
ing todestruction from the same cause, was pur- 
chased about a year ago, by Little, Wood &.Co., 
and put into operation. These enterprising men 
took the establishment under unfavorable circum- 
stances, having to make many repairs and rouse up, 


if we may so speak, the whole sleeping energies of 


the concern, which had been standing for so ma- 
ny yearsa real “castle of Indolence, ” saving and 
excepting the midnight frolics of the rats, who were 


sole occupants for the time being. They have how- 


ever, overcome, in a great degree, the difficulties of 


a mechanical nature, and as tar as the public are 
Few 


manufacturing establishments turn out better sheet- 


concerned, are doing their duty manfully. 


ings, of a coarse kind, than they do, and what plea- 
ses us better, they are not ambitious to export them | 
“a great way off,” but sell the whole, or nearly all, 

in our own State—sending them about to different | 


towns in Maine. They at present manufacture be- 


tween fve and siz thousand yards per week. We 
find that its average weight is 2 yds. & 91 one hun- 


dredths yds. per Ib.,—that is, a yard weighs a little 
over a third of a pound, These they sell at whole- 
sale for 7 3-4 cents per yard. They also mannfac- 
ture stout drilling, which they sell at wholesale for 
ard. 

We have said that these industrious men have 


Mm OY nts per si 


overcome the mechanical difficulties, and that they 
are doing right well for the public, but there is 
another difficulty that they cannot overcome, and 
which, incommon with thousands of others, is a 
sore evilto them. ‘The miserable policy hitherto 
pursued by Congress, and the sluggishness of that 
body in doing any thing waich may indicate even 
This makes uncer- 
fluctuation—it discourages—it 


a disposition to relieve them. 
tainty—it 
any thing but encourage industry and enter- 


makes 
does 
prise. The factory in this place is not large—it 
contains 2000 or more of spindles—it is on an ex- 
eellent privilege, ina good agricultural neighbor- 
hood, and the present owners have expended much 
in fitting it up in good shape; and yet, such is the 


uncertainty respecting what will be the policy of 


our government, whether they intend to put ona 
tiriffto enable our own citizens to compete with 
Great Britain, or whether all is to be cut loose— 
our country be flooded with the cheaply made pro- 
ducts of foreigners, and our manufactures crushed 
Under this uncertainty, they do not 
deem it advisable to put more than half of their 


to the dust. 


machinery into operation, of course a great part of 


their capita: is lying idle and unproductive,and altho’ 
the proprietors may get a comfortable subsistence, 
they cannot receive that fair and honest income, 
which every man ought in return for his labor 
and his money. This is thecase with many others, 
they are held in susp2nse, to the injury of themselves 
and to the injury ofthe public at large. 

It a tim? 


is when 


the present. 
longer. 
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Answer to 8. F. B. 


To be we or not to be we, thai’s the question. 


Our triend S. F. B. is out in our last number, 
with his logic and grammar and taste against the 
harmless monosylable “we,” which Editors in the 
Jwlness of their modesty, have used from time imme- 
We 
hive used the word so long that it has become a 
pirt and parcel of our Editorial) cognomen, and if 
it should now be driven fromuse in this way, we 
should be led to exclaim, adieu dear Pub. “ Othello’s 
It would go so against all 
preconceived opinions to be dashing down the long 
T every time any thing was to be said on personal 
authority, that we should be tempted to bid good 
bye to editing and turn, as the boy said, Revoln- 
tionary pensioner for a living. We have noticed 
that they whose bumpof self esteem is so tall that 
the long J falls from them thick and fast in every 
sentence they write or utter, are exceedingly apt 
to put a little wu by the side of it when they speak 
Setting aside all these feelings 


morial. Now what shall we do for “we 2” 


occupation ’s gone.” 


to another. 


person speaking and another or others with him.” 






Now an never alone. The whole world is 
with him, in regard to him. How can he, 
with any y come fcrward as the “mouth 


piece” of others, and say “I myself 1?” 

We are aware that as it regards “taste” in this 
thing—* there is no disputing about that.” Still 
there is such a thing as correct taste and incorrect 
taste. Taste, to be correct, must be consonant with 
nature and based upon what is right. If therefore 
we are right in the principles above laid down,— 
it must be correct taste to use the word in ques- 
tion; however disagreeable it may sound to “ ears 
polite.” There is one other idea in regard to this 
question. We found the custom, and did not make 
it. However disposed we may be to set our face 
like flint against all abuses, new or old, we have not 
yet become so ultra as to battle with non-esgentials, 
or so sensitive as “to die of a rose in aromatic pain.” 

— 

PoTaToEs FROM THE BALLS OF THE LONG Reps | 
ok River La Pratas.—We, last fall, made enqui- | 
ries for seed of the Long Red potatoes. The Ed. | 
ofthe New England Farmer, politely offered to | 
furnish us with some at a future time, and several 
others made the same offer. Last week, we receiv- 


ed from D. Plummer, E'sq., of Wales, in this county, | 
quite an assortment of good sized potatoes, which 


he raised from the balls of the long red. They are 
of the fourth year’s crop from the ball, and among | 
| them are long reds and long whites, and round reds | 
}and short reds. Mr. Plummer thinks the quality is 
improved and the productive properties not dimin- 
lished. Weshall give thema try. It as amusing} 
as well as useful to experiment with the seeds of | 
the potato in this manner, and altho’ as friend Stet- 
son remarks, you get a great many blanks to a 
prize, yet the prizes are oftentimes valuable, 
—ear— 
Transactions oF THE New Haven Hontt- 








CULTURAL AND New Haven Country AgGricu.tv- 


| find nothing of bossy. 


ton who was always willing to sacrifice self for the 
public good. I hope that Mr. Cushing may contin- 
ue to add io his fame and become the admiration of 
the whole country and of posterity.” 

THOMAS PHELPS. 


Rumford, March 18, 1842. 
Se 


Bump of Seeretivenes in Animals. 


All persons acquainted with domestic animals, 
know that the female is disposed to secrete herself 
at the birth of her young. This perhaps may be 
accounted for upon the principle of instinct; but I 
have an instance to relate of a cow secreting her 
young which bprders somewhat on the reflective. 

Some few years ago my cattle returned as usual 
at evening. Among them was a cow, which it was 
evident from her appearance had calved. She man-, 
ifested no “Symptons of uneasiness or discontent. 
We searched the pasture over and over again,—it 
was not large—not many bushes in it, but we could 
I told one of my men to go 
home and turn all the cattle back into the pasture, 
and drive them toward the back end, and I would 
make an experiment on the syinpathies of the cow, 
in order to ascertain where her calf was. I there- 
fore concealed myself at the farther end of the pas- 
ture, and as soon as the cow in advance of the oth- 
ers nade her appearance. I began to act out bossy 
vocally. ‘The cow supposing there was ‘trouble in 
the wigwam,’ ran ‘ with might and main’ until she 
arrived at a run between two hillocks. I supposed 
she had detected the gross fraud practiced upon her 
credulity, and that she stood with upraised head to 


| laugh at the fix in which all parties were found. I 


therefore told mymen we would drive the cattle 
home again and give up the ‘ wild goose chase’ af- 
ter what could only be seen by circumstantial evi- 
dence. 

My men observed that the object of our search 
might be in that place. We searched diligently 
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ome slight differencé existed between 
factions, which increased from one 


















step to till at last the most powerful obtain-| i 
ed their the glittering steel. The subdued 
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to the prevailing faction. They 
y in its most horrid forms, and that 
buntry, where they have enjoyed the 
good government—where they were 
he secrets of domestic industry, where 
was formerly painted in the counte- 
pressed on the hearts of the whole 
tople. The prevailing faction is little 
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istory. Many nations of the East thus 
ir career, much to their own infamy, 
little credit to mankind. Where 
























of human habitations have been erased by 
the innumerable snows of time. Where polite learn- | 
ing and the arts flourished, scarcely a human vest- 
ige can be seen except that of some wandering 
Arab endeavoring to shun the observation of the 
traveller. Where the art of war and the science 
of government were gravely taught by men of dis- 
guished worth & merit, a few savage tribes can now 
be seen roving from place to place & obtaining sus- 
tenance by theft and other base practices. Where 
Agriculture the noblest of arts, was carried to the 
highest perfection, only a few miserable huts now 
meet the eye, which plainly indicates the barbarism 
of the inhabitants, 
tile spot of earth, where God placed the first man & 
woman, and where nations of renowned greatness 
existed, is now a trazkiess waste inhabited by roam- 
ing tribes of savages; and that civil commotions are 
the cause of their degradation is equally as true as 
that they are degmded. 

For further proof of the miseries of faction, look 
at modern Curope. Behold the incessant breils in 


—— 


years, and then he gets fruit. So with manvfac- 
tures; and was the policy of this State such as to 


factures, we should reap the fruit in ten years. The 
people at large do not uuderstand this subject, or 
they would feel differently and act differently. — 
Farmers would no more raise children to go for 
employment to other States, and to be brought back 
corpses. Let acompany be formed in any town 
where a woolen factory is needed, and let every 
farmer take one share, and it is not to be expecte. 
that they would soon get their money directly fron, 


our youth would be kept under the control of thos 

who are older, and the effects would be felt in 
| many ways to our advantage. Manafactufed goo.» 
alg vning, thang and ‘Science gnd | Jrould be abundant, but we may say but little about 


elocution, Jong since the remains! exports tml! we can manufacture sufficient for our 
by own consumontior 


criminal min is said tobehe who savesa few dollars | 
which he does not expend in ]uxuries. 
ed and rated out of town, while thieves may quiet- 
ly stay. How can we be a happy and prosperous 
people, with such policy among the people and in 
our halls of legislation? There is no mercy for 
the man in debt; if his farm is mortgaged for the 
full value, he must pay the tax on it, and the per- 
son who holds ,the mortgage must pay again for | the acid of the fat or tallow will rise to the surface, 
money at interest, and that is right in church and 
State. 
The most delightful and fer-| people, or those that do the voting. 
that all get out of this state that have personal | the whole we 
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tc acid which falls down, is to be washed by melt- 
ing in water, cooled, dried and dissolved in boiling 
alcohol, from which crystals will fall during refrig- 

. Ss 
eration, 

T} = . >. Md * 

hus obtained, the stearine contains combined 
water, from which it is difficult to separate it. 

In June, 1825, a patent was granted to Mr. Gay 
Lussie for making these candles, but owing to their 
comparatively great cost, they could not, although 
superior to other kinds, be introduced into general 
use. Lately, however, the great objection has been 
obviated by the many improvements which have 
een made in the modus operandi of manufacturing 
these candles, The substitution of lime for potash 


nvite foreign capital into it to be vested in manu- 





more fort for being corrupt, they degenerate | the factory ; but they would make a home market|,.- M netient m coe A Wee, is rma — 
: . . . . . 19 Such perfection fas the process now been brouch 

into off apd catenin, leaving only. the | for their surplus beef and pork, butter and cheese. } that tle London block, cont ‘alee niy ° per pa 
name 0 litical existence to be recorded in} The hills would be covered with bleating sheep, and | of wex, and from which these candles are made, 


bears so handsome an appearance, and is of so good 
\ quality, as to render it difficult to distinguish it 
from the most refined product of the bee. 

The following is the process by which these can- 
Mes are made on a large scale, both in Engtand 
and France: 

Tallow, lard, or any fat, is boiled with quitklime 
ind water in a large vat, by means of perforated 
steam pipes distributed over its bottom. After sev- 
eral hours active boiling, the combination becomes 
sufficiently complete. The stearate thus formed is 
allowed to cool until it becomes a concrete mass; 
itis then to be du x out, transferred toa suitable ves- 
| sel, and decomposed by a sufficient quantity of sul- 
phuric acid. This decomposition of the soap, says 
the patentee, should be made in a large quantity of 
water, kept well stirred during the operation, and 
warmed by steam introduced in any convenient 
way. Whenthe mixture has stood sufliciently long, 


‘ p a e = 3 
So far from inviting capital into the State, the most 


He is hunt- 








and the water beine drawn off, will carry the alka- 
; : line or saline matters with it, but if the acids or 
So saith the common | tallow should retain any portion of the salts, repeat- 
No wonder | ed portions of fresh we and 


ll awitated until the acids have become 


So saith the law. 


1 ? ! : 
to ‘ . ; 
ter must be added to it, 


rat Socrery.— We have received, by the’ po- | but found it not. We attempted to drive the cow 
liteness of C. Robinson, Esq., a pamphlet of 84 pa- | from the place, but she ‘stuck to it’ with all the 
ges, with the above title, for 1841. It contains | tenacity ofa third rate politician to his position. 
much information upon different topics, in the form | We subjected the place to a most rigidly scrutini- 
of reports &c. Inthe sketch of the New Haven | Zing search, and within one short rod of mully, be- 
Horticultural Society, we find the following truth. |tween a stump, a knoll and stone, amid the brake 

«These exhibitions are the agriculturist’s con- |#%d ‘sweet scented briar,’ where mortal eye had 
ventions ; the places and the times for them to show | 80t seen, we descried young Mr. Mully, safely de- 
themselves in their strength, to exhibit the fruits of | Posited subject to order. I am confident he did not 
their industry, to interchange liberally the state- | Place himself there, and that a man could not have 
ments of their experience, the effect of their differ- | placed him inthat position and made him content 
ent methods of culture, and to present in rich dis- | with al But his brute mother had placed him there 
play and for friendly competition, the products of and whispered in his ear, rest thee here beneath the 


the royal family, the civil wars and popular tu:nu!s 
in England, during the 15th century; note the 
barbarous disposition and cruelty of the inhabitants 
at that age, and also observe their prosperity and 
felicity-under the happy reign of the august Elisa- 
beth when popular tumults were silenced, when 
civil wars were not desired, and when all acknow}- 
edged the prerogative of the crown. 

We now take our leave of England and turn our 
attention to unhappy France, where scenes of cru- 
elty and bloodshed have been exhibited scarcely 
to be equalled on the pages of modern history. The 
history ofthe civil wars of France can be viewed 


|entirely freed from alkaline matter. 
property enough left to get away. Assessors say | @MUrely freed from alkaline matter, , 
nn gee , . rer ng ’ The washed mixture of the three acids, stearic, 
sy +? . 7, sow « . , . . nh . 
that they are under oath to do it; if so, I say that! marearic, and olcic, is next drawn off into tin or 
they are under oath to sin and do unjustly. other suitable pans, and allowed to cool, and then 
Now, Mr. Editor, I do know that a different poli- | Teduced to thin shreds by a tallow cutter—an instru- 
. : , nt used by all tallow chandlers. 
cy is the policy forus. What shall the farmers do| ™¢h" ' by all tatlow ohendh ’ : 
: : oe ? } The next step is to encase the crushed mass in 
= — As man? ar nave . } } ] 
to convince their brethren? Argument and pover-| canvass or carga bags. and then submit it to the 
ty have both been used. I wish to give them line} action of a powerful hydraulic or the stearic cold 
e . ° ° ° . ‘ ~~ shine 7 } ‘* ; ' nner Vy , 
upon line, until they do listen to their true interest, | Process, a machine made for the purpose. By oe 
+4 r neans a large quantity of the oleic acid is expellec 
and not to political demagogues. We must rally |™ vba ade pects, — The 





carrying with it some Iit 


around your paper, and’kindred papers, and not the | ealkcos after considerable 


le of the margaric. 


| 
pressure, are then taken 


speedy and prompt 
action is demanded at the hand of government, 
and yet there never was atime when Congress was 
more culpably slow and dilatory in its action than 
The people will not stand this much 


the soil and the improvements of their stock. 

The cultivator who absents himself unnecessari- 
ly, while he withholds his individual tribute of in- 
formation, deprives himself of a view of the gather- 
ed wealth of the country, and of his portion of the 
gathered wealth of the country, and of his portion 
of that useful enthusiasm which is always aroused 
when the members of an honorable calling meet in 
convention. 








We wish the farming interest to be | 
true to itself; the farmer and the gardener to note 
down for his own guidance and to communicate to | 
his bretheren the minute statistics of his culture | 
and breeding. He will find that it will give him| 
habits of observation and of reasoning, and a fund | 
of information which will be of infinite aid to him. ” | 
—>—— 
“Hlow pe po.”—We have received the first num- 
ber of the Piscataquis Farmer, published in Do- 
ver, by &. Valentine Edes; and edited we guess 
by an old friend. The number before us looks well 
and reads well. Go ahead Valentine, “may you 
live a thousand years and your shadow never be 
less.” 





Utility. 


dewy star of night, until the morning’s dawn, and I 

will search thee out and we will enjoy yet another 

day of freedom. Proven Boy. 
—_—~Gr>----- 


The Miseries of Faction. 

Mr. Epiror :—When on the living page of his- 
tory we behold the most powerful kingdoms and 
empires crumble into dust, the political existence 
of nations blotted out from the annals of fame and 
and their glory fade as the dying pageant of a 
dream, we are led to seek the causes which accel- 
erated their downfall. After a candid investiga- 
tion of the subject, we must evidently arrive at the 
conclusion, that faction is a tremendous evil. Calm 
reflection and the history of all nations in all ages 
teach us that states excited by intestine commotion 
are forming their own graves—that when party 
warfare rages, tumult and confusion must reign— 
that when the doors of the public houses and the 
corners of the streets are thronged with coffee house 
politicians boldly asserting their privileges and 
sustaining their pretensions by false assertions and 
flattering speeches, virtue and honesty will be des- 
pised, fraud and deception will be practiced. Then 
under these considerations, it may be safely assum- 





Mr. Hotmes :—Dear Sir, I once more seize my 
pen, not precisely with a view to write off another 
article upon the tariff, nor to answer either of the 
21 questions proposed for discussion in your paper, 
by a “Subscriber,” but with a view to just notea 
little what some of the Boston people are doing. 
It would seem that a very considerable dispute ex- 
ists between Mr. Buckminster of the Mass. Plough- 
man and one of your correspondents. Now my 
mode of reasoning is to come to the bottom of my 
subject: and let the question be asked, as your cor- 
respondent often says, what was the origin of this 
controversy—why it was this precise’y—your cor- 
respondent thought that Mr. J. P. Cushing, of Wa- 
tertown, (Mass.) a farmer of immense wealth, if in- 
stead of employing a large amount of his -capital in 
cultivating useless vegetables, and carrying for- 
ward mere ornamental farming. to a high extent, 
would employ a larger amount of his said capital in 
carrying forward the science and the practice of 
useful husbandry in the respectable State of Massa- 
chusetts much more good might accrue to the com- 
munity, and in fact to the whole country. Your 
correspondent did not attack Mr Buckminster, but 
that gentleman attacked your correspondent vio- 
lently for the flagrant offence of having presumed 
to offer a few remarks in regard to the practice of a 
very rich man. But still this Editor disclaims all 
partiality for the rich. In Russia should a common 
citizen presume to speak to the Emperor in the 


audacity. But thanks to heaven and to our god- 
like ancestors in our country, we do not punish a 


streets, they would arrest him for such a piece of 


of attachment to an old friend, we will con- 
tend that its use is, in the first place proper and right, 
and in the next place in good taste. 

Well then, it is proper and right, because no Ed- 
itor stands and acts alone. He has associated with 
him publishers, and printers, and printer’s devils, 
who help him utter to the eye of the reader that 
little word—besides, he has patrons and friends 
whose sentiments he is supposed to be speaking, 
and who are ever ready to step forward and say 
“them’s our sentiments ’xactly,” so that he is in 
fact “legion” and by all the rules of “Murray” 
“Horne Tooke,” Sheridan, Walker, Perry, Jones, 
Jameson, Johnson, Bailey, Fulton and Knight, 
Worcester, Webster and so on down to Mother 


free citizen for merely mentioning the name of a 
rich man. 

I will now just quote a little of the Scripture, 
with a view to elucidate my subject. “If there 
come into your assembly a man with a gold ring in 
goodly apparrel” this is a part of the 2d verse, 2d 
chapter of James. That verse and a number 
of sueceeding verses will shew the folly and the 
impiety of paying too much regard to the rich But 
your correspondent, has never insulted Mr. Cushing, 
but has invariably spoken of himin terms of high 
respect and as your correspondent observed, per- 
formed his duty “ patriotically” in recommending 
to the said Mr. Cushing to change his course some- 
what. And look at the following language em- 
ployed by your correspondent. “ Although a change 





ed that factionis an evil. This truth being estab- 
lished, I now contend that it is an evil of great 
magnitude and greatly to be avoided. 

The study of po!itical science is one of the no- 
blest and most sublime employments of the human 
mind. To forma code of laws which have a just 
and equal bearing over a large extent of territory 
embracing a variety of interests, inhabited by peo- 
ple of different manners and habits, requires all the 
energy of giant minds and all the virtues of a calm 
and noblesoul. Hence are the many complaints 
against the supposed unconstitutional laws aid the 
many supplications for the redress of grievances be- 
cause the laws may at times operate unequally on 
some sections of the country. The people natural- 


their expectations are not realized, their disappoint- 
ment is easily inflamed into anger by partizan 
demagogues, who are forever watching a favorable 
opportunity to show the faults of others and to con- 
ceal their own base sentiments under the sacred 
veil of liberty. And to those hidden springs may 
be attributed the intestine commotions of states. 
Having shown some of the causes, we now proceed 


great magnitude. 


weak—shield the oppressed—forever dwell in 


for truth we plead. 


ly anticipate many favors from government, and if 


to the general propositiongthat factionis an evil of 


For proof of this there needs only a simple state- 
ment of facts. Facts are the same in whatever 
light they are viewed—forever true and immutable. 
Though falsehood may be presented in the most 
delicate and plausible manner, receive its polishing 
stroke from a fine imagination anda cultivated un- 


only with horror and pity. The husbandmen for- 
sook the plgugh and ax as implements beneath their 
dignity and rallied to the standard of Mornay, or the 
to the ensign of the fatal league, there to die in the 
defence of an imaginary right. The clash of res- 
ounding arms andthe rolling of drums re-echoed 
from the heavens back to the crimsoned fields on 
the banks of the tranquil Seine—places which the 
hand of nature formed pure and holy, like the fa- 
bled retreats of the amorous nymphs of ancient time, 
where a grove of tufty trees springing up in the 
midst of a fertile meadow presented a grateful shade 
to the weary traveller, where the tall grass, gently 
bending in the morning breeze invited the scythe 
of the laborer. But during the civil wars of France, 
these scenes so desirable and so much admired 
were obscured by the sombre shades of political 
degradation. Yes, on the banks of the Seine, 
the colors of the dispersed league were left to 
the will of the winds, these fatal shores were 
encrimsoned with the blood of Frenchmen ;—the 
purple waters of these limpid streams, informed the 
inhabitants of other countries of the sad effects of 
their divisions. Then all the barbarism of the dark 
ages swept over unhappy France. Faction was the 
genius of the age and war its companion. These 
historical facts lead us to the solemn conclusion, 
that never, ah never can a nation be happy in the 
midst of faction and fraud. 8. C, 
—f>— 

BY THE CONDUCT AND POLICY OF 
MAINE, ONE WOULD THINK WE WERE 
MONEY HATERS. 


Mr. Houmes :—The policy pursued by Maine is 
such, that I am led to make the above remark. 
What has been their policy as respects manufae- | 
tures? They have suffered almost all their mighty 
water power to be unoccupied; have sent their 
few raw materials to otlier states, (which would sel 

there,) and the youth to work them there ; and then 
they have paid their traders a profit to bring them 
back and sell them here, and they have been here 
worn out. Is Maine fit for nothing but to raise 
youth to be sent to other states to do their labor for 
them there? Ii so, is not that a species of slavery 
that calls as loudly for relief as southern slavery ? 
True, we are not decidedly bought and sold, but 
the effect is nearly the same, and calls loudly for 
redress to all—to the legislators and citizens. In 
the Legislature we have moves made to have all 
the owners of a single share of a manuf_cturing 
establishment holden to pay debts, and every bill 
for an incorporation, has a stereotyped provision to 
that effect. Is an individual (or a company) who 
begins a new business of manufacturing, a monop- 
olist or a patriot ? Was Judge Oliver who hegan 
iron works in the county of Plymouth, in Massachu- 
chusetts, a patriot, or was the first forge a monopoly ? 





he would be so obliging as to state his age at the} musical instruments. 





{ 
political papers of the day. We must elect men| out, and again subjected to the action of steam and 
into office nearer like those of the first Congress| water; after which the supernatant stearic acid is 
ifter the adoption of the Federal Constitution— jrun of int ) pans ane = L Thee — =a oe 
pikinear dl te ee ial ee . ,.. | reduced to a coarse mealy powder by a rotary rasp- 
men that will study the will of God and their duty :! ing machine, put into strong canvass bags, and sub- 
and develope the wealth of this State and nation. | mitted to the joint action of steam and pressure in 
Wo to that man who mentions party measures, ; hydr ulic press of appr P rate COREITESSION, call- 
What party is there but the good ofthe country ?| ed M acenpags Bete oe ener tag Listeyrs By or ge 
: . . the stearic acid is entirely treed from oleic ac id. It 
Let every question be squared by the unerring rule | ig then subjected to a final cleansing ina tab with 
of right. Ose wHoO LIVED IN 1776. | steam, melted and eooled in clean vessels, These 
= cooled masses, owing to their crystaline texture, are 
"6 unfit to be made into candles, it is therefore neces- 
Swine, sary to crush them into powder, and fuse along 
with itin a plate per pan a sufficient quantit 
Mr. Eprron :—Our friend Mr. Jameson of Cor- nf p Azo 8 bate "ae whe rine is now seal nd 
nishville in York Co. in a letter to Wm. C. Fuller,| be moulded into cand'es. 


; 


Esq., of whom he had a pig, which you published | 
in a late Farmer, gives an account of the weight} ; 

. . - “99 | twisted ra 
of said pig, before and after he was killed. 


The wick to be used in the manufacture of these 
improved candles is to be made of cotton yarn, 
tw ~ather hard, and leid in the same manner as 
: coiled round the bass strings of 
For this purpose straight rods 
He was an unusual large | or wires are to be procured, of suitable lengths and 


Wish | ; ; 
I Visual wire is soine tiine 


time he was slaughtered. 


~ : ; : > 4) 
: he 3 . ..| diameters, according to the intended size of the 
hog, his loss of weight in dressing was much less | S¢UUC S'S) S66 - age ae Hse 
14 | candle about to be made; and these wires having 
than usual. An old ox or cow, has more tallow |). covered with cotton, coiled around as descri- 
than a young one proportionally, a swine 2 or 3) bed, are to be inserted in the candle moulds as the 
y t 4 sabe are: and whe cr ig made 
years old no doubt has more lard than a young one, | common Wicks fre; an 1 when the candle is made, 


i i anid | and perfectly hard, the wire is to be withdrawn, 
s » loss in dressing will be less. I should | °" , wr. . 
a course the I s in d ssing - . 3 mae | leavin. 2 indrical aperture entirely 
like to know if the gut-fat so called, was weighed, through the middle of the candle. 
as well as the caul and heart, if the liver, lights, | 
; : : 1 Pn ay »), rey ed Qt) 

tongue &c., were weighed. I make these inquiric 3 | Philadelphia, February 16, 1542. 
and suggestions because his loss in dressing was) 47,1. 97 manufacturing Elaine and Stearine from 
so snall. once raised a pig which I killed at; J, wd, &c.: Patented hy John Hl. Smith, 122 
about 23 months old, which weighed after being | Front Smith street, New York city. 
dressed 662 pounds and a half. Heart caul liver} To all whom it may concern: Be it known that I, 


snith. of the city of Brooklyn. i » coun- 
&c. not weighed. I am down by our friend Jame-| Jolin iH. Smith, of th city of Brook|y n, in the coun 
I believe Capt.| ‘Y %! Kings, and State of New York, have invented 
‘ 9 os }a new and useful improvement in the manner of 
T Pa 2A - _ ’ i? . ; > 5 . 
Wing’s boar, the ancestor of Mr. Jameson's piz, 8) soparating from each other the elaine and stearine 
one of the Lest of our Kennebec swine, where other! which are contained in lard, by means of which 
counties would do well to call for the best in the | inproved process the operetion is much facilitated, 
orthern States. I say this although I have none, | ®"4 the pro lucts are obtained in a high deyree of 
stg a ok ha OT Oe ol : purity; and I do hereby declare that the following 
but wish well to pork raising, because muci lis a fullande description thereof’: 
manure may be thus obtained of the very best kind.| ‘I'he first process to be performed upon the lard 
lL, "ho! rw ec} } 
Once a Pic Ratser. hat of DOING, Wires Mity 


} - . 
Hnoiow cy 


C. MORFIT, 


son, unless his was much older. 


X et 


is t be effected either by 


' 3: er fe ; ] ret 
F e direct application of fire to the kettle, or by 
ron, 71349 tue al oe PI 
Winthrop, April 1842, means of steam; when tne latter is employed, I 
——— cause a steam tube to descend froma steam boiler 


The following is the mode of making Lamp Oil, 
from Lard, promised in our last. 


into the vessel containing the Jard; this tube may 
descend to the bottom of the vessel, and be coiled 
round on said bottoim so as to present a large heat- 
ing surface to the lard, provision being made for 
carrying off the water and waste steam in a manner 
the Commissioner of Patents, and will be read with| well kuown ; but | usually perforate this tabe with 
| nunerous small holes along the whole of that por- 


ini p . 
interest. , | tion of it which is submersed below the lard, thus 


Stearic acid, or stearine, as it is improperly ca'led,| g))\owing the whole of the steam to pass into and 
is the solid constituent of fatty substances such 48 | ¢hrough the lard. ‘To operate with advantage, the 
oil, tallow, lard, &c., and which can be separ ited 11 | vessel in which the boiling is effected should be of 
a crystaline form by saponification with alkaline) .onsiderable capacity, holding say from ten to a 
matter and abstraction of the alkali byan acid. By | jandred barrels. The length of time required for 
this process fats are convertible into the stearic, boiling will vary much, according to the qnality of 
margaric, and oleic acids combined, to separate | the jard; that which is fresh may not require to be 
which alcohol is used, which holds the two latter in | pojjed for more than four or five hours, whilst that 
solution after having dropped the stearic acid in| which hxs been long kept may require twelve hours. 
crystals. ‘ : It is of great importance to the perfecting of the 
‘Pure stearic acid is prepared thus: Boil together separation of the stearine and elaine, that the boil- 
in the proper equivalent proportions a solution of an/ ing should be continued for a considerable period 
alkali, say potath with taliow; by this process 4) 9. qhove indicated. 
soap is formed; of this soap, dissolve one part in| fy most important improvement in the within 
six parts of hot water, then add to the solut'o: 40 or | goscribed process, consists in the employment of 
50 parts of cold water, and set the whole WHGTS the alcohol, which I mixed with the lardin the kettle, 
temperature is about 52 deg. Farenheit. The bi-| 5 boiler, at the commencement of the operation. 
stearate and bi-margarate of pot~sa, pearly in ap-| When the lard has become sufficiently fluid, I grad- 
pearance, fall to the bottom, which are to be sepa- ually pour and stir into it about one gallon of alco- 
rated by and washed upon @ filter. An additional hol to every eighty gallons of lard, taking care to 
quantity of these suits is afforded by evaporating} incorporate the two as intimately as possible; and 
the filtered liquor, saturating with an acid the allali| this has the effect of causing a very perfect separa- 
left free by the precipitation of the above salts, and | tion of the stearine and elaine from each other by 
then adding water. By a repetition of tais opera-| the spontaneous granulation of the former, which 
tion, if conducted carefully, the solution is freed takes place when when the boiled lard is allowed 


The following communication on the subject of Ot 


‘ . | 
and Slearine, has, on request, been transm'tted to 


derstanding, be defended in the halls of legislation 
by the thrilling eloquence of the statesman, or sup- 
ported in the holy desk by*the sacred assertion of 
the Divine, yet truth can never be totally annihila- 
ted. It is as permanent on its foundations as the 
eternal hills.—Its self-purified principles protect the 


innocent bosom—and burst forth in the outbreakings 
of the heart. It can never be dethroned though the 
sword of error and the fury of egotism may tarnish 
its brightest laurels. Therefore sustained by facts 


In surveying the history of the governments of 
the ancient world, in beholding the empires which 
excited both the fear and admiration of all nations 
for centuries, at Jast sink in the gulf of degradation 








Goose, the epithet we is singularly apt and appro- 





The building 
orchardist 


All that are interested in them increase the market 
for the farmers’ produce, and furnish necessary ar- 
ticles without the cost of distant transportation. 
Farmers, give your opinions on this subject, and let 
them be heard at the proper place. 

The legislators say that the state is in debt, and 
nothing can be done for the benefit of agriculture 
or manufactures, The Indian despised the sun be- 
cause it shone in the day time. They forget that 
every dollar to pay the State debt, must be obtained 
from agriculture and the mechanic arts. If a tree 
is cut and sawed into boards, that belongs to man- |!” 
ufactures. If a potato is raised for market, that be- 
longs to agriculture, ard so with all other crops, 
of a ship is manufactures. Does the 
ies, at plant a tree, and seek fruit the same year 
and despair te rise no more—and that by intestine 'that it is planted ? No; he nurses it nearly ten’ in 


from all of these solid acids, leaving therefore noth-| 14 eoo] in a state of rest, I sometimes combine 
ing but the oleic. After havinz washed these bi-| camphor with the alcohol, dissolving about one 
salts, digest them in twenty-four times their weight | foy:th of a pound in each gallon of alcohol, which 
of boiling alcohol of specific gravity 0.520, upon) not only gives an agreeable odor to the products, 
cooling the bi-stearate precipitates, while the great-| tnt appoars to co-operate with the alcohol to effect 
er of the bi-margarate and the remainder of} the object in view ; the camphor, is not an essential 
the oleate is held in solution. By re-dissolving in ee odioet, andmay be omitted. Spirit of lower 
alcohol as before, the whole of the bi-margarate is! 5 oof than alcohol may be used, but not with equal 
got rid of, leaving the bi-stearate alone, the purity | benefit. 
of which can be tested by decomposing a small) forthe boiling of the lard with the alcohol has 
portion in water at the boiling temperature with hy-| heen continued for a sufficient length of time, the 
drochloric acid, letting it cool, washing the stearic} fire js withdrawn, or the supply of steam cut off, 
acid obtained, and exposing it to a heat, which, if| .n4 the mass is allowed to coo sufficiently to admit 
re, will not melt in water under 158 degrees Pa- of its being laded, or drawn off into hogsheads, or 
renheit ; should it fase at a lower temperature, it 18) oshoer oniteble coolers, where it is to be left at per- 
to be inferred that there is more or less margaric | fect rest until it has cooled down, and acqui the 
acid present, to get rid of which repeat the solu-| ordinary temperature of the atmosphere; as the 
tion in alcohol in the mode as directed before. cooling proceeds, the granulation consequent upen 
We thon have pure bi-stearate of potash. From | the separation of the stearine and elaine will take 
this we the stearic acid, by decomposing it) place and become perfect. The material is then 
boiling water with hydrochloric acid. The stear-' to be put inte bags, and pressed moderately, under 












a press of any suitable kind, which will cause the 
elaine to flow out in a state of great purity, there 
not being contained within it any appreciable por- 
tion of the stearine; this pressure 1s to be continued 
until the stearine is as dry as it can be made in this 


way. . } 

The masses of solid material thus obtained are 
to be re-melted, and in this state to_ be poured into 
boxes or pans, of a capacity of ten or twelve 
gallons, and allowed to form lumps which I denom- 
inated blocks; then when removed from the vessels 
and piled, or stacked up fora week or ten days, 
more or less, the room containing it should be at a 
temperature of nearly 80 degrees, which will cause 

i " . 

a sweating or oozing from the blocks, and they 
will improve in quality ; the blocks are then to be 
rolled in cloths or put into bags, and these placed 
between plates, and submitted to very heavy pres- 
sare by means of a hydraulic press. After this 
pressure it is brought again into the form of blocks, 
and these are to be cut up by means of revolving 
or other knives, or cutters ; the pieces thus obtain- 
ed are to ve put into bags, and subjected to the ac- 


Some persons actiog without experience or_rea- 
son, cut off all the branches of @ large tree when 
they graft it, and as the scions attain a ‘arge growth, 
they have succeeded well, but this will ceuse a dis- 
eased state of the tree, and being on a premature 
decay; for it is a fact well established by numerous 
experiments thar a tree cannot flourish without lea- 
ves; for in them the sap from the whole tree and 
produce fruit. ; ; 

A tree can no more flourish withont leaves than 
without roots, and the deprivation of nearly all of 
either is destrustive to its health and life. How 
unreasonable it is, and how contrary to the econo- 
inv of nature, that the jaices of a tree, that are 
sufficient to produce & laage amount oi foliage and 
6, 10, or 15 buseels of frait, shonld be thrown into 
a few scions, and only the small quantity of leaves 
én these scions to prepare the sap and fi. it to sup- 
port the whole tree, with all its numerous roots, 
equal in extent and size to ita top before it was 
cut off. Farmers Journal. 
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MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 











% tion 
Mr. Eprror :—In the i gy 
an article which ely int 
ed for extracting all mathematical roc 
a simple rule for extracting all sorts 

show that they are all the same tm pri 
us is, can a single rule be given, simy 
root whatever. Such a rule the  befo: 
But that article proposes a new and r 
this new process seem to be, first to-she 
secondly, to obtain more easily the divisa 
od proposed is objectionable. It does 
and in fact reqftres more figures for fir 
ides being more,complex and difficult t 
the case. The }mestion therefore, retur: 
a rule easy to be remembered, and easy 
rule used for this purpose, in the course 
ding two examples, which will be suff 


and sub 


FOR 
1. In beginning at units, point the g 
the nu:nber of the required roct. The 
2. Obtain by trial the first figure of 
that period remains. . 


period u 


writer, 
giv 
t Row ve all k 



























of Resets.” 


ig an article copied from the Bangor Courier, in reply to 
1 paper, ree.) whether a single rule could be furnish- 
, (A. B. Bangor,) instead of furnishing 
ives separate rules for the different roots, and proceeds to 
new this, long ago; but the question before 
wise, easy to be remeinbered and applied, for extracting any 
wre us does not furnish. This is our first objection. 
ess in extracting roots. The objects proposed in 
similarity of principle in extracting the different ropts, and 
ends. But in both these respects the new meth- 
how, as well as can be done, the sinilarity in different roots ; 
@ the divisors. and subtrahends, than any other method, bes- 
rm. Any one,in re- ling the article, will see that this 1s 
non us, cain one single, rule be given for extracting aL. roots, 
be applied ? As an answer to this query, we will give the 
Mathematics, in the Academic High School of this place ; ad- 
to illustrate it. 


onverse, of 


ALL ROOTS. 


m number into periods, each containing as many figures as 


say be imperfect. 


} answer from the left hand period, and ascertain how much of 


and found sume who had faith enough in his 
projects to form a company with a view to 
carry them into effect. They soon found a 
rival in Mr. James Rumsey of Maryland, 
who, conceiving that he had made some dis- 
coveries in the same line, applied for a pa- 





tent. He was assicted by some wealthy and 


influential friends, among whom was the cel- 
A con- 


ebrated Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, 





many thousand dollars their boa 


wheel on the axie, and when we take thee... 
into consideration it is overcome, fora whee. 
erly constructed will run for miles withou , 
pin. But it isnot proved from the whee! »,, 
ning off that a tendency to curvilinear mo... , 
not exist, it only shows that it is counterac).. _ 
does exist ; though it may be at a great exp, ; 
friction. The conical shape of the wi, 
cause a tendency to run off. 

In favor of dished wicels it is urged thay y,,. 
are strouger, that they are especially stronyo, ,. 
the weight is thrown upon one side by inex saliiie., 
in the road; but it must be admitted that this, “y 
vantage is greatly reduced by making (> ‘dong 
spokes upright. Some light may probably be ¢,;,,9. 
on this subject by considering how a whee| , a ’ 
ally breaks down. On this subject I have esyy.., 
ed with different workmen, and they say tj.) ., 
very great majority of cases the whee! breaks dow : 
by the lower part running out, instead of pup... 
under the wagon. This would argue that tho , 
does not strengthen the wheel so much as |}, 


if i 
nae of 


ecl| Wow! | 


Vers. 


, 


“4 
48 been 


© | supposed; or that the axle had bent upward a: \,,, 


; ‘ , . A 7 : ’ - ; ee - : “ point. 
tion of hot water, or of steam, in a press, until it 3. To this remainder, bring down themext figure, and you have a dividend. ceed three miles an hour, Thisnot proving| Broad and Wheels.—The risns of w! 
becomes hard enough to be manufactured into can- *4. Take the power of the answer next below that just subtracted, multiply it by the number of the re- 


dles, or put up for other purposes to which it may 


An intelligent class can scarce ever be, as a class, vi- 
. Ls , 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * * The new 
















quired root, and you have a divisor. 














satisfactory,another effort was made to attain 


¢ 
’ 3 


vary much in width, and it has been subject of i, 


"% 
+ 


. . x os . : : the speed of eight miles an hour; and at the! cussion whether narrow or broad rims are bess. 
be desired to apply it. ‘ . . world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of| 5. Divide the whole dividend by the ivisor for a new figure of the answer, (sometimes making an nail pe Pi ialnt-eeatien has icteae amshmenerh. Medi Mibiale bee babhdesced Upon + la 
The manner of subjecting it to the action of) tir the astonishing scerets of the pliysieal | allowance from the dividend.) ' Bh ateey oy rales oneal pepe de| Pikes, both in Great Britain and America, by be:., f 
heated water, or ot steam, 1s to place the bags con- 2. odiah and mechanica! powers disclosed to the 6. Raise the whole answer 80 far . ned tothe given power, and subtract this from as many peri- y J or ae ce i r : . he ra. was ma e permitted on manta “se vedio’ slate of 4 b pei ’ t 
taining the stearine in a box, or chest, into which ah informed mind present attractions, which un-| ods at the left of the given number as 6a have figures in the answer. hefere witnesses, 10 the river Philadelphia, “tread” being broad tends to press the road te { 
-heated water, or steam may be introduced, but not less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 7. Bring down the next figure, and eed as before. the experiment declared to be fairly made, a solid state rather chen to cut it into cute a 1" | 
to such extent as to fuse the stearine. A follow- counterbalance the taste for frivoious vr corrup- , ; - EXAMI LE 1. and the boat was found to go at the rate of very broad are even thought advantageous to ; 
er : — to 4) ogy ee = nee eee pleasurcs.—Everett. What is the third (or te root of 40BG3607 ? i eight miles an hour! It afterwards went eigh-| road. : 
in the box, or chest, and moderate pres: SS S S = rt : ; 1 “me " ' sth, aint. 
upon them ; the material will now be found to have THE TARIFF AGAIN 2 3 ig g° 40353%607 given number. sdhadede etths detk: cnt, 'ghor Wattnarocle tern, tention toc eatin en 
acquired the required hardness, and to possess a = . $ eS 4 - S 97 3d power of answer. arrass , and, aiter having satis ‘ie y ee by-raise @ great lox; t 
wax-like consistence, such as would generally cause NO. 2 4 3 _9 ; sa eee fied himself of the practicability of the inven- i -o ome suppose the yy te from narrow who's 
it to be mistaken for wax. Mr. Houmes :—I have had very strong conflicst ~" Sunn 27/133 dividend. tion, was obliged to abandon it. ay bal pipet pres ctem po aa i. been . 
{ am aware thatalcohol has been used for the}; ; —_ “off” for you a commu- Se Mr. Fitch was afterwards sent to France|“! rence § 2!! cond expcriment | 
u of separating elaine and stearine from each am war , k : 34 39304 3d the by the company, by the request of the Amer that Miietiee depends mesh were on the weight + , 
yurpose ae » tari i i . 4= Bor N é " : » {f ( 
i nin analytical chemistry, but the lard or other | Matton on the tariff, and it being rather Ss snony oe 1188 v power of the answer, ae ached? ai ty Orient pre bei F the load than the extent of rabbing surface. [1 th. . 
fatty matter consisting of these substances, has, in| subject “to handle,” and it being a subject on jhe Kd Amen . 3.— 3:468)10496 dividend. " li "2. WHO, Deing one OF | surface is large, each portion has less weight ¢ ' 
this case, been dissolved in the heated alcohol, and | which the “public mind” is decided, and conse- — win ~|the company, was solicitous to have steam | press it down, and the less friction to. encounter, 
os wee 1 together ; this : cela a boats built in France; but he returned with-| Perhaps there is no subject on which theoret: t 
the whole has been suffered to a ne . J. . quently should I throw forward my views without 348— 40353607 3d power of answer. ect moking the aitemsh Aad the company, end preatical mon @iGbr sined Gibeng them: 
= eeninee r; i > hnu- - e . . one 4 . J . 2 ' 16 Veg ~ 
Se etarin He ecuaak as ths Gud eatexaned the eh reserve, I might give occasion for offence, I almost 343 3 =117619 ~ ; si. aig after interfering with ‘his views, and aoa, than that of wheel carriages. The man of sciey, 
acturing 8, = 5 or en yerer = : ' . . Mowances 
ue of the product. In my manufacturing — shrunk ot a ay and had about a to Answer EXAMPLE 2 ing various plans of improvement which fail- ee een eee = : 
instead of dissolvi i hol add a ain silent. But in a conversation held with one — pany Peer * iene . : y} ne ommo aeoriee to prec. 
et Ce Se astewdeie | en % What is the fifth root of 28153036843 ? ed of success; and being probably influencec | j.. ; while the practical man has looked st 1is 
small proportionate quantity of the latter to - ; of your correspondents, I was strengthened, and I S ce = by that unceasing ridicule cast upon the pro- subject too much in mass, without always ait; i 
enct, rye opel bre ap hn Tectia ae resolved to pursue the subject. I shall when treat- : ng PS 28153050845 given number. ject,one by one gradually withdrew from the | ting effects to their proper causes. We sha! ; 
os: tage Par wy : te|ing of this subject express what I believe to be es i= 2 oth power of ans. concern. The conviction of Fitch, however- tified if our remarks shall lead any ved t } 
lytically, disposes the elaine or stearine to separate | ng Of Uus suvje P ' _— ne ; “ Be . » ne Fraime fF remerks sh 7 concern 
or pd clea which they do after long boiling | truth, and I will claim the privilege of retracting he =i 4 ta - 18 dividend respecting the power of steam continued firm, closer and more correct thought upon the su: ‘ 
and subsequent cooling. I do not, therefore, claim] any opinion I may entertain, at pleasure ;—when tte 5) ‘nen and in 1792, when the boat was laid up, ina Sissel Cistectte R.S, i 
the use of alcohol in separating elaine and stearine| 4. iwself in an error, I will most positively 12= 948868 Sth pow. of em: aletter to My. Rittenhouse, one of the , zelle. 
from each other, by dissolving the fatty matter in et 4b ai nd 4 20736 - stockholders,, he says, ‘‘It would be much Eig nae 7 
heated alcohol, by subsequently cooling the = = ie: path some pooe e = € ae me 12 2 > a 103694320025 dividend easier to carry a first rate man-of-war by ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE or ; 
pA s a = . ar A . = . hanes “ »y fre ~ > say e . he vee ‘ . = . / ss 
tion ; but pone? co claim as of ay —_ = with being a changeling, or as t iey | nee nt y y 123 23155056843 Sth pow. of ans. steam than a boat, as we would not be cram- MASSACHUSETTS. a 
wish to secure by letters patent, Is the wit S-|a turn coat. To err sometimes in reasoning, is the 9828664 mm, d anit reight of hi- 
‘bed method of effectively promoting their separa- a ii 13! = 22888004] ~ ped for room, nor would the weight of machi The C + Begd MG of sated at (! t 
pr ¢ thar rnirt .< Tahly yectified | ot of all men, even the best, but I think, to rectify aiae = 0 nery be felt. This, sir, will be the mode o ee ee eee Oe the t 
tion, by incorporating the alcohol, or highly posunes ly, boldl d iotically, when find Answer 4 ' , oo. ’ | eae , late Convention ofthe Shoe and leather Dex. 
spirits with the lard in small proportionate quanti- | CTTOF, squarely, Doldy an weer Ys when Hne= | So proceed in finding any root whatever. Compare the above plain and simple method with that pro- | crossing the Ailantic in time, whether I bring | ers. in this city, have published an addres ‘ 
ties, say one gallon, more or less, ot said alcohol, ing one’s self in the wrong, is the part of a noble posed from Bangor, and you will immediately see its advantages, especially to the practical man to whom | it to perfection or not, for packets and armed to the seople of eit ooomneta It ij i. i 2 : 
or spirit, toeighty gallons — — quod mind. Whether we have some fawning politicians | simplicity and brevity - all important. an Pat roe yoy one aes of ne B. on gr wet “s mere vessels. I mean to use the wind when we ty walt a Fi nem ‘place sth ~ — ‘ 
the mixture for several hours, by which boiling the| |. 4, present time. who care little for the well being | the trouble of obtaing the powers mentioned in the 4th and 6th parts of the above rule. But if the work! haye jt, and in a calm to pursue the voyage| 2 ao See ee SUDOC ‘ 
whole of the aleohol will be driven off, but will pep . bs tes ” a te “ . ly Kh be performed in full by both methods, his will be found to require many more figures than the rule here}. the onde of aileman ew iin on hoor of Protection in its true rier and mikes in : 
ive left the elaine and stearine with a disposition |! OUr Gear country, Wf they can Hoat sately iv 2] 2X. .  - = . | its behalf a strong appealtothe people. Oy 
poksscedacy ha opueh seme a iaiaadat roy the current of popular favor, I know not. Those at eae C. has given examples of extracting the 4th, 6th Sth and 9th His enthuiasm on the subject of steam limits forbid its «er wok saggaell a , 
ing, as herein indicated and made known. politicians who may honestly err in reasoning upon | roots in full, as though it were eyer necessary or desirable to extract these roots. Whereas the fact is, | 9€V®T deminished one moment; it was the iat theniionn aneihet damtiiden with makin, t 
JOHN H. SMITH. the subject of the tariff I am very much inclined to that roots need never be extracted except those whose names are prime, as the 2d, 3d, Sth, 7th, 11th. constant theme of his discourse whenever he a few short extracts. ° c 
Witnesses, se ie ae wag | PBS tg The 4th is best obtained by extracting the 2nd twice ; the 6th by extracting the 2d and 3d; the Sth by} could prevail upon any one to listen to him. Sianeli 2 eiliee eninicn hu 
T. H. Parrerson, respect, Dui what shail we say of those who adopt} extracting the 2nd three times, &c. S. B. G. On one of these occasions he was heard to aital id Galatia ts Wiis encsticn « 
H. 8. Fircu. this or that side of this important question with no Bath, April, 1342. Bath Telegraph. say: ‘Well, gentleman, although I shali not fidae. "Fiew the nae Ganiete _" saifeated : 
wee higher views tnan that of gaining popularity ? live to see the time.-you will. when steam . xiely manilested y 
5 ‘ef . , . : ° all tote i i i shi . ) : . by those engage facture ol cot- 
{ Fruit Trees. I can promise nothing myself but straight for- Eminent Mechanies And Artists. with his other speculations, and which he|p ats will be prefered to all other modes of yt yr engaged in the the Tari ; hi “ad ‘ 
G In thie cli he best | ward honesty in discussing this subject, and should was induced to anval for mutual benefit. conveyance, and especially for pasengers; aa om rors oe romeo ty “1 ie alicia ( 
Time or Grartine.—In this climate the best = ~—T Joun Fircu On forsaking the place of his nativity < es : ., - ©, ’| discussed, it has been thought that UUicy alone 
r time for grafting the cherry is generally from the | I commit errors, | hope some intelligent politician . on th East H Fitch ae t Diteheld nen helt an so and they will be particularly useful in the ween deoiuten tinea . c 
idle of March to the middle of April. The best | w; . Was born in the year 1743, at East Hart-| Fite ghar , wi deiegewr navigation of the Mississippi.”’ It was only -s pa 
middie of March to the MiGale OF sprit. St! will have the goodness to point out those errors f ‘%. His fatl : : ding constant employment there, visited Al- ; : ’ But this is not true. They are not ever 
time for grafting apple and {pear trees is_generally | 45 ouch the ool ee Mee ae ord, Ct. is father was a farmer in goo | z : ompsay ’ "| left for him to talk; he had not the means to tl sleteie ettataane” Was Gem u. |; 
from the middle of April to the middle of May. It}""°U8". a a ee a ote circumstances, who turned the labor of his | bany, yet with no better success. A shoft| act. For two or three years he was indebted Mi we y = ™ 1997, } a t 
. is proper to begin when the season is so far advanced | Much said about hard times. What has produced] ¢hrildren to the best acconnt. He went to |time after, we find him in New Jersey; in a/¢y the charity of a friend fur a home. In|*-4> °° tusctis in 2507, the amount o: Colton 2 
i that the wood will not freeze in the coldest weather, | this sore national distress which has pervaded the} school at the age of four, and considering the destitute condition, endeavoring to find em-| ;79¢ he went to Kentucky to recover some | and woollen fabrics was but $27,000,000, 
— pol ogg — be hye 0h pa be oo enagnen whole country for a number of years past? Is it disadvantages of his situation, made an un- ployment on some faim as a Common laborer, land he had bought there many years previ- ne 7 than oe of Ze W 6 wd 
' = boi eekeae ther ekaaaitaes hos taateia te the downfall of the National Bank? Banks are | common proficiency in the rudiments of lear-| but his sickly appearance baffled all his ef-| 4u5; and just as a better day seemed dawn- |°U" ith d aa LE “i “1 camer 
 noaty as “ ener ‘ ‘ a pa , - mm > . - ei g -fourt 
! not keep yell j eC only the shadow of national wealth or prosperity—| ning. At the age of eight he was transfer- forts, no one would employ him. Finally, ing npon the career-of this most singularly rine of editea alot me ned a oy . a e 
» P r . 3 ° . »* “Tso 4 p i MANnuUlIC- 
| Cement.—After constant attention to grafting | industry is the substance—but nevertheless it may red from the school to the farm, and put to a a into ~ cet a peer te: unfortunate man, he was seized with the fe- nets within the State ene*ee 
for six years, in various’ sections of the Union, try-| be said that we should have a good shadow. Now in| #bor much beyond his strength and years. | which he pursucd with tolerable Syasess, st) ver, and died. In conformity to his wishes, : : ; a ' 
» ¢ b] e e 10 e £' S$. 0 iNO ° ° . ° . ». Ti { *t > f hoe and ther 
des, and having a wide field for ob =a 2 “ap” He continued his studies without a tutor, at; at new Brunswick, and afterwards at Tren-|j¢ was buried he sh : © ManGiactures Of snoes and lealicr, 
ing various modes, and having a wide ficld for ob} ¢.°+ paper money, convertible into specie, is good 7 , 1e was buried on the shore of the Ohio,that he Dicom ‘_ thie S in 1837 ar 
serving the doings of others, I am decidedly in lacie tie hen aoe sap te ms : ; tes all leisure moments, with such books as fell | ton. might repose ‘‘where the song of the boalman ey ey - ' * _ in 18 very 
,. , : - sos 3 Oo r . ° . . . . . ° Ps . 4 i } Mpioyed iD : 
if oes i ae grating. — or eas mar. ete de Cee Cada? bee ooo to @ his way, which were few and imperfect At the commencement of the revolution, | would enliven the stillness of his resting place, oy = te a egg wets ge ge oe _ , 
| rg vilbepa ten Teg end poeta Rag agar Meg oy - P “i . a ; enough. He had access to an arithmetic | Fitch espoused the popular cause, and during | and the music of the steam engine soothe his | , d ae ‘i . ti ; ef : “49 m “ ann 
is agg nient, Phat, | hop an | the same or not. Some, indeed, may thin that our! which went as far as alligation alternate, which | a portion of the time rendered himself very spirit! What an idea! yet how natural to the ounted at the time mentioned to $2,000, 
one-fifth the time to appiy it. it protects the scion entire banking system is replete with “evil only|h fi : d . ats - - ‘ ‘ are far more deeply interested than those 
and the stock from water and the drying atmos- , 5 Sym es pee WE J e became perfecr master of, and at the age | useful in repairing arms for the continental} mind of an ardent projector, who had been so olan wrdindle ih aided ter teaéhlnecy ind 
pherere, more effectuaily than clay, as it forms a and continually,” but whether this be true or not, it of eleven, he says, heard of a book that would army. Subsequently he removed to Ken-/} long devoted to one dailing object, which it i ta fix 2 os ts lg TI J i 7 ) aad 
| a close body answering the purpose of bark, and a-|is clear enough that banks, that are either corrupt or | give him a knowledge of the whole world. It|\tucky, where he recieved the appointment! was not his destiny to accomplish. And how ro. 4 re an: Cc oe . rr ' 
bout the same thickness. The cement is soft and | unsound, can promise but little to gladden the heart| Was Sulmon’s Geography. His father refusing 'and practiced as a surveyor. While at the|touching is the sentiment found in his jour- ron Pte roar 9 o Ameed saélecis " by 
. Eeewe when the weather is ware and conforms tool oF a true patriot. I think that people have quarrel-| ‘© procure it for him, he made him proposals; West, and in navigating a river in a small | nal.—*The day will come when some more aitsiinnd Vaheadt- Gill Gadt-asnad Seeman r ? oe fy ] 
te — of ae gg gf tp bom 2 oe led too long about the banks—Hope that the State for some poor ground at.the end ofa field to/ boat, Fitch and his companivns were taken] powerful man will get fame and riches by my ioc aff Rentilicies‘atenatitien yo | { 
} ob 8 TRF proveranre te e SY Sey: = ; yt, plant potatoes, which he planted on a holiday, | prissoners and caried into captivity by the| invention, but nobody will believe that poor) ry ._ ; = aerate _ 
' weather is wet, the clay forms a damp body upon | governments will each apply a strong corrective and : ; , . : Py _ ; Phis is most unquestionably true—and the 
che check nad eckaa tamenhel protecting them from | thet whatever of the paver currency may remain in and cultivated at noontimes and evenings. | Indians, but after considerable hardship and| John Fitch can do any thing worthy of atien- le nal t ‘wel A a 
: outward moisture.’ When scions start well and sate b on ar “h r pee lhe product, afier paying back his father the suffering, were released. At a subsequent} fion!”’—Niw York Mechanic. Ee ° Iv tl nt val os , = > " _ | ‘ 
s ’ bs . : ° ° . ° P 2 , . a) rt Vy Vou ¢ ia 
flourish a while with clay, they are liable to die the | ™ ~~ a ¢ nds : ane “se oun : ut! seed, was ten shillings, and the book was | period he became once more an inhabitant of ——< - ee Deeeiii Thr View Trade” F nid } uc § 
, . ou will see that I have just touched upon banks. lew ’ et vefitted by Fr de, and injured by § 
last of July and the first of August, wheu the heat _ * J ~ ee ~t e procured from New York in about a year’s; the atlantic states. 7 Wheel Carriages, a protective Tariff, while eS the reverse 
is excessive, and the weather dry, owing probably |My object was to come upon the subject gf the|time, by a merchant who dealt at that distant} ‘In the month of April, 1785, says Fitch, “th, er: hee i , 1€ ©: y the reve r. 
to a large heated body eer Se scion. .,. | Specie of our country. Some governments have} port. In addition to his geography, he stud-}‘‘I was so unfortunate as to have an idea| Forms of Wheels and Arles.—This bas beena|'S Th “add ks of the destitut _ 
sel eee Oe “Fs pg pena om enacted laws prohibiting the exportation of specie, | ied surveying, which was afterwards of more | that a carriage might be carried by the force fruitful Souste of eee. and some diversiyy of prac- sti we Hort. ste des the ¢ aie — 
bang te , oe eee hick. i¢}and some political economists have laughed very | Service to him, pecuniarily, than any other | of steam along the roads. I pursued that i-| “SC 2morest workmen. ; aition into which the women would be throws, 
crack in winter, and not be put on too thick, it 2 . > 5 ; : The most natural form would seem to be a per-|if compelled to work in competition wit! (i 
forms a complete protection at all seasons, until the | heartily at the folly of such a measure. A nation | Pursuit which he seems to have adopted. dea about one week, and gave it over as im- P Pp 
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healing is completed, and it has no injurious effec 


To make Cement.—Six lbs. No. 1 rosin, two Ibs 


pure beeswax, one lbs. beef’s tallow, 1 pint commo 
turpentine, in its crude state. 


times the rosin is hard aud a less quantity shoul 
be used. 


meal, tallow, &c. Coloring of any kind may b 


added, but it is not recommended, as it will be 


more liable to draw heat. 


To arrLy tse Cementr.—In cold weather, kee 
the cement in warm water as it is used, and oil t 


grease the hands a little to prevent the wax from 
adhering tothem. Take a small ball in the hands 


and take offa little and fill up the crack on th 


sides of the stock, and then put a cap on the top, 
uniting on the sides. —This method is far prefera- 
able to applying it in a melted state with a bz sh 
or stick, as in this way it is not spread even. and 
does not fit closely to the stock and scion. In 
very hot weather, it may be neceasary to keep the 


cement in cold water, in order to keep it in a prop 


er temperature. This is the best material that can 


be used to protect the wounds of trees, large o 
sinal\ cau$ed by pruning or injuries, 


Composrrion Croru. Take fine cotton cloth, 
partially worn, and tear it into strips 2 ot 3 inches 
wide, and then dip it into the above composition, 
when well melted and stitred, and on taking it out 
This is 
used for splice, whip, crown, or cleft grafling, when 

i" In such cases a strip of this 
cleth, half an inch wide, 's warmed in the sun, or 
by the breath, and wound aronnd the stock and 


scrape it on both sides with a case knife. 


the stocks are emal 


scion, and the ends lapped and they stick together 


As the tree grows, the weather, being warm, the 
cement yields and gives room without cutting the 


cloth or any further trouble. 


Grafting Larner Trees.—In grafting large trees, 
suitable thrifty limbs should be selected for giving 
@ proper shape and direction to the top, and scions 
enougl: may be inserted the first year to make the 


Melt and mix them 
thoroughly, and work as shoemaker’s wax, and if 
the materials be pure, this composition will be 
adapted to any climate, season or weather. As 
some of these materials are often impure, the pro- 
portions should be varied, which can only be done, 
judiciously, from much practical knowledge. Some- 


t.| that should continue the practice of hoarding up 
gold and silver may not be considered profoundly 
wise ;—but what shall we say of a country that 
suffers other countries to continually drain it of its 
specie, insomuch that said country may be com- 
pared (as one of your correspondents expressed 
himself) to “a cider barrel tapped at both ends and 
leaking through the staves?” 

d}| A nation may buy more than it sells for a consid- 


In some beeswax there are dirt, sand, | erable length of time, and still increase in wealth 


© | and prosperity, but let this policy be continued long 


enough, and will not national poverty and distress 
p| be the ultimate result, or am I in the wrong ? 

o| But our merchants trade largely with foreign 
countries, and heap up foreign luxuries and * gew- 
e| g2ws” as the “sand of the sea.” ur retail mer- 
chants are anxjous to get rich ina day—they fill 
their stores to overflowing with these worse than 
worthless commodities,—are very liberal in giving 
credit to our farmers, mechanics, &c. But alas! 
the pay day at length arrives, and the retailing mer- 
- | chant collects the cash, and from him it goes to the 
wholesale merchant, and anon it glides across the 
Atlantic. I know not what the government of our 
country may do in relation to this case, but it re- 
quires I think but little sagacity to foresee that our 
people will grow heartily sick of this state of things, 
unless Congress should think proper to make some 
other commodities other than gold and silver a le- 
gal tender. 


Now I suppose that a pretty strong tariff will op- 
erate powerfully to heal some of the evils I have 
mentioned in this communication. But we find that 
some are violently or at least warmly opposed to a 
tariff. If the best good of the country requires that 
we have no tariff, I say amen; but if on the contra- 
ry, we can have a pretty strong tariff, so modeled 
that it will secure a large amount of good to our 


r 


whole of the future top. The other limos should |common country, without being oppressive to any 


not be cat off the first year, hut left to bear fruit, | section of our Gtortovs Union, 
and prortect the scions from winds, and to continue 


then indeed I go 





learnsome trade or go to sea, and expressed 


obtain a living on the farea, 
father’s consent, he engaged a berth fora 


seaman. 
A place was first engaged on board of a 


Abbot. 
greeable. 


empty berths, he was compelled by the mate, 
Starr, to lie upon deck in’a chest, much too 


having been used to a comfortable bed at 
home. 

An occasion offering a day or two subse- 
quent, he left and-went on board of a Provi- 
dence sloop. Here things were found very 
comfortable, and akhough 


industry that his master paid him wages, and 
he made a “saving voyage”. “ | returned 
home,’’ says he, ‘‘neither enamoured with 
the sea nor resolved against it, and in as much 


ofa quandary how to dispose of myself as 
ever.” 


He soon after apprenticed himself to a 
clock maker, under stipulation to work seven 
mouths of fhe year in out-door concerns of 
his employer, and to pursue the arts, and 
mysteries of wooden clock-making the re- 
mainder of the time. The clockmaker failed 
to initiate his apprentice in the trade as he 
agreed, but kept him almost wholly employed 
in other affairs. At the expiration of two years 
he abandoned his employer, and sought to 
complete his trade with another who united to 
the making of clocks, the repairing of watch- 
es. Buthis new employer sought also to 





not in accordance | 
to stipulation, Fitch evinced such zeal and, 





~4t the age of seventeen he was anxious to’ practicable, or, in other words, turned my 
| From that time I have 
these views to his father, at the same time rep-| pursued the idea to this day with unremitted 
resenting that he was too smal! and weak to/assiduity, yet do frankly confess that it has 
Having got his | been the most imprudent scheme that ever I 


thoughts to vessels. 


;engaged in. The perplexities and embar 


short voyage to settle his opinion asto a the | rassments through which it has caused me to 
propriety of learning a trade or becoming a wade, far exceed any thing that the common 
course of life ever presented to my view; and 
to reflect on the dispropertion of a man of my 


sloop bound to New York, under one Captain abilities to such a task, 1 am to charge my- 
This situation was found very disa-' self with having been deranged; and had | 

The master treated him with bru-! not the most convincing proofs on the contra- 
tality; and although there were plenty of|ry, should most certainly suppose myself to 


have been non compos mentlis at the time.” 


| A few years before his death, Fitch depos- 
short, and this, too, without covering. Such ited withthe Franklin Library of Philadel- 
usage was considered extremely hard, after phia, three manuscript volumes with direc- 


‘tions that they should not be unsealed unti 


thirty years after his decease. 


once interesting and quaint. 


derived from the same source. 


hin. 





On opening 
them at the expiration af that term, they pro- 
ved to be his autobiography, and an account 
of his experiments upon the steam engine 
These manuscripts have preserved his name 
and his experiments from oblivion, and detail 
his attempts, difficulties, successes and fail- 
ures, in a style peculiar to himself, and at 
From these a 
sketch of him has been compiled for the Me- 
moirs of Eminent Mechanics, to which we have 
before alluded, and oge British writer on the 
steam engine has given a notice ofhis boat, 
No other bi- 
ographers seem to have had any knowledge of| also eo dressed as to throw the forepart of the 

In®this autobiography, speaking of the 
originality of his inventions: he says; ‘‘What 
I am now to inform you of I know will not be 
to my credit, but so long as it is the truth I will 
insert it, namely, that I did not know that 
there was asteam engine on earth, when I 
proposed to gain a force by steam; and I leave 
my first drafts and descriptions behind, that 
you may judge whether I am sincere or not. 
A short time after hare. my first draft for 

c 


fect!y flat or plane circle, formed from a-board, or 
of frame work as our wheels are generally; the 
opening for the axle being at right angles to the 
plane of the wheel, and this causing the radius of 
the wheel, the spokes, to stand perpencicular to the 
axle. If wagons always moved on level p!ains, 
_| this would probably be the best form; but for the 
vicissitudes of ruts, chucks, stumps, rocks and al! 
the ef celeras which wagons “are heir to” such a 
form is, by general consent of workmen and wag- 
oners pronounced not the best. 

In the first place then the wheels are dished, that 
is the spokes are not placed perpendicularly in the 
hub, but inclining outward, a form given to the 
wheel by the shape of the end of the spoke insert- 
ed, rather than by the mortice formed to receive it. 
This dish is varied by workmen from half an inch 
to two or three inches on the face or outside of the 
wheel ; but as the spoke is made broad at the hub 
and tapering towards the extremities the part of 
the wheel next the wagon would show very con- 
|| siderable dish, though the front should be without 
any. 

Having formed the hub and inserted the spokes, 
the ends are thenformed by the workman to re- 
ceive the fellies, or that wooden rim with which 
the wheel is surrounded. This again is surround- 
ed by the iron tire which being adjusted to fit close- 
ly when cold, is heated, by which it is increased in 
size, and having been put upon the wheel is then 
cooled, and by its shrinkage the wheel is drawn 
closely together, and the dish somewhat increased. 

The wheel being formed, is then placed npon the 
axle in such manner as to throw the upper part of 
the wheels so much farther apart that the lower 
spokes wil] stand vertical on level ground. This 
position of the wheel is given by drooping, if we 
may so speak, the end of the axle. The axle is 


wheels nearer together than the back; this is cal]. 
ed the gather of the wheels, and is necessary to 
keep the wheel from rubbing too hard egainst the 
linch pin ; and to vromote ease in turning. 
Against the dishing of wheels it is urged that the 
stress is upon the wheel when it is not perpendic- 
ular, and of course not in its strongest position; 
but this objection is obviated by the position given 
to the wheels, by which the lower spokes are made 
to stand upright. In favor of this position it is 
urged that the upper part of the wheels being fur- 





laboring females of Europe, who receive tri 
four to six cents per day for their services 
It is ascertained that 40,000 women are en- 
plored in different manulactures, in this State 
it also speaks of the pauper labor of Engiau l, 
with which the people of this country must 
now contend hand to hand, unless protected 
by National Legislation, and then goes on | 
say: 

Such, fellow-citizens, is the labor with 
which we must compete; and such the pos't- 
ion in which we are placed. We think we 
can appeal, therefore, to yourselves, wheter 
the cause we advocate is not empliatical) 
the cause of the WHOLE reorie. It lias, 1 
deed no party limits, Every man, Corser 
vative or Radical, Whig or Democrat, '' 
alike interested; and if he truly understavds 
the subject, and possesses the least share | 
patrictism or philanthropy, must labor 
strive irrespective of all mere party consic- 
erations for its advancement. | 

As an instance, we would state that an ‘0 
dividual in Boston who io 1835 sold but three 
hundred dollars worth of French boots, du 
ing the last year, imported and sold m'° 
than ten thousand dellars worth of that «!!' 
cle alone. 

Our thick shoes, brogans, will be supe” 
ceded by foreign importations—already 44)" 
orders been sent out to Germany, for the |! 
trade. Asan evidence of the low price ° 
labor in Germany, two men are now em)!" 
ed in this city, at $10 per week, who when 
at home got but ed per week, and boa'® 
ed themselves. ve address calls upon 
er branches of manufacture to bestir theo 
selves, and closes as follows: — 

Our cause is one. It is the cause “! 
American Labor. Let this be our moll 
this our leading idea,—the polar star 0! oa 
enterprise. Itis not for Capitalists, or ©’ 
porations, for of the Jatter in that branch ° 
business represented by the undersigned, “° 
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| : : : i ini i i ther apart than the track gives furthe to the | have none that we ask favor or protect!” 
1 de in th 1 he hand health of for a tariff. I give notice that among other things prevens his obtaining aay. know e of the/® eos aoe "s oneeneyt — ar ~ body thie difference would amount af cha if the It is for the operatives of our land; for the 
i) if ‘ A : regular course the growth and health of the in my next, I shall give some “sharp touches” upon ne era, vod Seccea nek besides. He final- ora a Lg = oa 4 pron: 78 ~ mae wheel had 3 inches dish and the lower spokes were hard-working men and hard-working wom”: 
" i , The next year a part of the limbs should be re- | the arguments employed by Mr. Gerrit Smith in the ¢ lie ‘Sotal taiptaguisth o roe cement eataitish we y my other principles, as my wage pti = 0 is es yee a who get their bread by the sweat of _ 
rs moved, such as interfere most with the scions, and | “ Northern Light” upon this subject. brass work; which he pursued res h |doubts lay at that time in the engine only.” |Poh ang disposed of itself to roll forwerd ins carsi he | Crows that we demand such legislation 2% : 
ane if the tree be quite large, a part of the limbs should THOMAS PHELPS. | industr th: ’ oo Mae" Dr. Thornton, some time since in the pa-| tino, is thus converted into a frastum ‘@ a dictated alike by justice, humanity and [“ 
‘td be removed annualy, for four or five years. In this , y, that at the end of two years he - . pa ’, of a eon tism.— Evening Telegraph 
way a new top is gadually formed and the old one| Rumford, April, 1842. ane himself in the possession of fifty pounds. whe Ong at pry Ry in A Short Account | and vege vpmedt rolled forward would de riotism.—Daily Evening Telegraph. 
removed etriment to the tree. When al —-32e— e soon engaged in the manufact of eam Boals, corroborates | scribe a circle round a point which would be t ier ee 
Jimb, or one of a moderate size is cut off, there| The Lancaster Intelligencer states that a number| potash, which proved an unlucky ineeton many of ch’ statements and gives a cir-| Pex of the pone it were complete ; and hence There are now about 500 vessels lying oS 
will be an abundance of sap to support a smail |of the most influential and respectable citizens of | owing to some difficulty with his partner, He|cumstantial account of his experiments and Soap he 4 ord 1 na toe aan re, ant bigs, 250, tobonnand ‘on oy he Qos 
scion, without directing to it the cap ususlly sup |ihat place hare adopted Domestic Cloths fur the use| bad also in the meantime formed a matrimo-|operations, It ears that. Fitch, ob-| "sthis tendency to corvilincar motion is greatly |third of the whole is enid to be lying idle for **" 
_ plied to other branches ef themselves and families. | nial allance, which was equally unfortunate tained a patent k his invention ‘- 1733, diminished if not removed by the position of the | ofemployment; aud most of them for sale. 
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ren should Water be Drawn from 
Meadows. 


In. Houmes :—Dear Sir, I want you, or some 
oan of experience, to give information through the 
jymns of the Maine Farmer, how late in the 
ine and how late in the fall, meadow land may 


pe flowed without injuring english grass. 
Livermore, “April, 25, 1842. J. HOBBS. 
-2Qo—- 

Mn. Hotes :—A pole 90 feet long, is broke off 
at such a distance from the base, that while one end 
ofthe piece broke off rested on the stump, the other 
end rested on the ground, just 30 feet from the base 
ofthe pole. Required the length of each fragment, 
yitha rule for solving all such questions by com- 
on Arithmetic, also the reason of the rule. 


—i>—_—_ 


Improvements in Drawing Flar and olehr 
Fibrous Substances. —At each end of the ma- 
chine are two barrels or wheels with double 
flanges, being in the standard frames, and 
‘hese barrels carry two endless leather bands, 
provided with longitudinal rows of pins simi- 
iar to heckle points. Between these endless 
working upon the principle of the ‘“‘screw 
sill,” and travelling a certain distance along 
the middle of the machine. 

A strick of flax, or other fibrous material 
to be operated upon, is placea transversely 
across the hind end of the machine, the por- 
‘ions near its ends being inserted between 
the pins of the endless bands, and being pres- 
sed down upon the endless bands between 
their pins, by narrow rollers, fixed upon a 
shaft which turns loosely in forks that stand 
up from the side-frames, thereby holding 
the fibres tightly distended. The fibres in 
the middle of the strick are then conducted 
forward between two conductors to two fee- 
ding rollers, by which they areled to the 
heckle points of the gill, and these points draw 
out the fibres from the pins of the endless 
bands, leaving the tow, &c, between those 
pins, whilst the clean fibres are carried for- 
ward by the heckle bars of the gill to the 
drawing rollers; the heckle bars moving on- 
ward ata speed about equal to the rotary mo- 
tion of the feeding rollers, which is nearly 
ten times faster than the endless bands. The 
drawing rollers,frevolve twenty times faster 
than the heckle bars travel, and thereby draw 
out and straighten the short fibres of the ma- 
terial, whilst the longer fibres being held be- 
tween the pins of the gill, are by the “dwarfi”’ 
ofthe drawing rollers broke into lengths, 
nearly equal to the distance between the bite 
of those rollers and the heckle poiats of the 
vill, The fibres, on passing the drawing rol- 
lers, assume the state of sliver, and are ccn- 
ducted through a trumpet and between the 
delivering rollers into a can, in which they 
are taken to other machinery, for the purpose 
of undergoing the second and third processes 
of drawing and refining.—--American Repertory 

—p>— 

Newly-invented Elastic Seat.—This inven- 
tion is applied to achair as follows:—The 
seat or bearing surface is composed of bars 
or laths, jointed at the centre at the ends to 
the back and front rails ofthe chair. The 
inaer ends of each bar are turned down, and 
through these ends two spindles pass in oppo- 
site directions, being prevented from retur- 
ning by asmall pin insertedin each, Around 
each spindle isa coiled spring, which presses 
against the turned-down ends of the bar, and 
is retained on the spindle by a screw-nut and 
washer. By this means, if pressure is appli- 
ed on the upper surface of the bars, they 
will be deflected and when the pressure is 
removed the springs will cause the parts to 
return to an even surface, 

When applied to bedsteads. each bar or 
lath has two or three spring joints, and is 
fastened to the side-rails of the bedstead. 

The elastic surfaces so formed for chairs, 
, are covered with cushions, squabs, 
or mattresses, or are stuffed before when 
webbing was used,—American Repertory. 
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Tron Houses. —All who have visited the ex- 
hibition of national manufacture, at Brussels, 
must have remarked at the entrance a hand- 
come and solid pavilion of cast iron, for which 
we are indebted to the Company of Conillet. 
This small edifice, so well coustructed, ap- 
pears to us an incontestible proof of the pos- 
sibllity of having metal architecture. But? it 
is not generally known that architecture of 
this description is not so recent an invention 
as is generally supposed. ‘*There is nothing 
new under the sun.” If Hesiod, the father 
of poetry, isto be believed, our ancestors 
madeluse of iron for these purposes more than 
3000 years ago. We are told that even their 
walls were constructed of this metal, and that 
houses were built of it. It is one proof among 
a thousand others, that many inventions have 
passed away since the commencement of the 
world. The pavilion is in the form of a per- 
fect octagon, on each side of which is inser- 
tcd a window with squares of colored glass. 
‘The columns vlaced at the angles of the pa- 
vilion support niches for statues, above which 
small minarets are erected. ‘The highest 
part of the pavilion is surmounted with a fes- 
tooned garland, which has a beautiful effect 
by day.—American Repertory 


The New York American says: ‘,We hear with 
ealisfaction, that the impression which Lord Ash- 
hurton is producing et Washington by his personal 
intercourse, ts such as to strengthen the hope that 
his negotiation will result auspiciously to peaee— 
honorable and enduring peace.” 


2a 

In 1830, St. Louis imported her bread stuffs from 
the Ohio river, or from the eastern section of the 
Unicorn, while in 1841 the same city exproted 175,- 
000 barrels of flour, and more than 250,060 bushets 
of wheat, all grown weat of St. Louis. 
—_—=>-__—_ ‘ 3 

Castor Bean.—Quite a lively interest 8 manifes- 


ted in the cultivation of the Castor Bean, in Illinois, 


for te purpose of manufaatoring castor oil. Du- 


ring the last four months op firm manufacturing 


from 18,500 bushels of be«"s, 27,750 gallons of oil. 
-—<_>-_— 
ON FISHING. 
BY A YOUNG LAD. 
With a hook, pole and line, 
And a good piece of twine, 
I like to catch the fish 
And put them in my dish. 


But to get hold of a pout 
When fishing for a trout, 
And lose a piece of good bait 


Is a sin that I hate. 


a 


Good my lad. We ean sympathize with you 


of saving many a human being from the drunkards 
fate. 


graph, (Bath,) of April 13th, having been exten- 
hands are @ series of transverse heckle bars, | sively copied, both in and out of the State, would 
seem to demand refutation, or at !east, a fair state- 


suy?,—* that on the evening preceding our annual 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Extra Session or tee Legistature.—This is 
all the talk now among the wiseacres. It is rumor- 
ed that Mr. Webster has requested Gov. Fair- 
field to call the members together, tn May, to hear 
and act upon the proposition which Queen Vic’s 
ambassador is about to propose in regard to the 
North Eastern Boundary. Several rumors are 
afloat in regard to what this proposition is, but we 
have as yet seen nothing official. 


—>_—_ 

Mr. Morray’s Lecture.—We were not able to 
attend Mr. Murray’s lecture delivered before the 
Washingtonians in this town, on the 22d, but we 
were informed that it was equal to his former one. 
We hope that Mr. Murray will continue his labors 
and find an adequate reward, not only as it regards 
worldly remuneration, but also in the consciousness 


Te 
The “Riot” at Bowdoin College. 


Mra. Epiror:—An article inthe Lincoln Tele- 


ment of the facts as they are. The Telegraph 


Fast, one of the most disgraceful Riots broke out 
at Bowdoin College,that has ever darkened the 
annals of New England. 
Bon-fires were built, the bell was thrown from 
the College Chapel, windows were smashed, prop- 
erty destroyed, that riot, rebellion, and crime broke 
loose and reigned without control, and last and 
greatest, that Prof. Goodwin, in attempting to 
quell the riot, was attacked by two medica] stu- 
dents, and so horribly mutilated that he will wear 
the marks to his grave.”—These statements are, 
many of them, so incorrect, that it will be necessa- 
ry to make much alteration in them. The bell 
was not touched on that evening, and not one pane 
of glass was broken, property was destroyed most 
certainly, but the whole amount could not have ex- 
ceeded $1,50. The facts of the case are these :— 
On the evening of the Gh inst., as has been their 
wont for about 20 years, the students assembled to 
celebrate the anniversary of “ Drowning the Bell,” 
with a bon-fire. Several of the Professors came 
too and commanded them to retire to their rooms. 
As was to be expected they did not go, whereupon 
they attempted to drive them from the ground, and 
a quantity of sulphuric acid was thrown upon Prof 
G. while pursuing a student, upon which he retired 
and the fire was kindled. 
A legal investigation was commenced, on the 
Monday following against two medical students 
which was adjourned till Friday. In the mean 
time, the student (not a medical) who threw the ac- 
id confessed his crime to Prof. G. and the prosecu- 
tion stopped. No one justified the injury done 
Prof. G., but as the student was young, many mit- 
igating circumstances attend it. Prof. G. so con- 
sidered it and has forgiven him. The injury done 
the person of Prot. G. is considerable, but not so 
greatas has been represented. These are the 
circumstances, 
* Quaeque ipre vidi, et quorum pars mana fui.” 
M. 
Bowdoin College, April 23, 1942. 
-2o—- 
We have often heard much in these laller days of 
congestion of the brain and have been frequently 
asked if it was nota new disease. The following 
explains it pretty well. Ep. Me. Far. 
A CONGESTION OF THE BRAIN. 
A coroner’s inquest in New York says that 
achild died of ‘‘congestion of the brain.” 
This, and ‘‘congestion of the lungs,” are pla- 
ced at the tail of many an inquest, and always 
at the susgestion of some learned physician. 
And to what does it amount.? To what old 
Jerry Gridley, an eminent tory lawyer of Bos- 
ton at the commencement of the Revolution, 
used to call ‘ta credible kind of ignorance.” 
lt is a big sentence, full of sound and fury, 
signifying—nothing or at least nothing more 
than must happen in every case of death 
where the blood remains in the belly. The 
very means of vitality are the propulsion of 
the blood from the centre to the surface, and 
the apparatus for this purpose are the heart, 
arteries and lungs, and veins. It is thrown 
by the heart into the lungs, there oxygenated 
by respiration, then carried back to the heart, 
and distributed by it through the arteries, 
over the whole system, in the direction from 
the centre to the surface. Having imparted 
its oxygen tothe system, which is probably 
electricity, fire, heat, caloric, the vital prin- 
ciple, it is carried back to the heart by the 
veins. and again thrown into the lungs for a 
new supply of oxygen. And thus it travels 
about the system fast enough to fill five hogs- 
heads in twenty-four hours if each propulsion 
sent forth anew ,quantity. Now so long as 
this distribution from the centre to the surface 
continues, respiration furn:shing oxygen, life 
remains and so soon as this ceases, death en- 
sues and the blood crowds upon the heart. 
But as the heart cannot hold it all, it must al- 
so crowd the larger vessels nearer the heart, 
and thus it fills the heart, the brain, and the 
lungs. leaving the vessels nearer the surface 
empty. Hence the pale complexion of death; 
also of fainting which is only momentary ces- 
sation of circulation. ‘This crowding of the 
blood into the internal organ produces what is 
called a congestion of those internal organs, 
excepting death from bleeding; and there- 
fure to say that a patient dies of congestion 
of the heart, or brains, or lungs; is to say he 
dies from death, or because his heart ceases 
to beat, or because life flies, or because he 
ceases to breathe, or because he lives no 
longer.— Now we advise Gur coroner, when 
he next finds a case of death without finding 
the immediate cause, to omit this story of 
congestion, and say that he died of cessation 
of the vital functions. This is quite as true, 
quite as learned, quite as definite, has the 
merit of novelty, and sounds as graadilo- 
quent.— Philapelphia Ledger. 


—20o— 
CONGRESSIONAL. 
Tn Senate, on Wednesday April 20, Mr. Allen 
called up his resolution calling on the President of 
the United States for all written and verbal informa- 
tion received by him, and all co ndence res- 
pecting the Rhode Is!and difficulties, He modified 
the resolution bv striking out the call for “ verbal” 
communications. 
Mr Preston said Congress could not act on 
the resolution. The subject was placed by the 
Constitutihn in the hands of the President. He 
wished to know the views of the Senators from 
Rhode Island on the subject. 
Mr Simmons would like, be said, that the resolu- 





and noes and carried, ayes 85, noes 61. 
der, as the only question now was between the 


tee rise, which was carried. 

communications, from the President and Heads of 
printed. And the House “wee 

the memorial of thirty tailors of Philadelphia, etat- 


by the reduction of duty on foreign clothing im- 


south should be the most prompt to serve. 


to afford him some time for examining it. It was 
ihen passed over. 

The bill to incorporate the Washington Manual 
Labor School, &c., was taken up, and was debated 
the whole day. The bill was opposed by Mr Allen 
and Mr Preston, upon the ground that all corpora- 
tions were inimical to public iberty. All and the 
worst corporations obtained their first commence- 
ment from specious pretexts of humanity. Mr 
Wright pointed out some great defects in the bill, 
showing that it gave unlimited powers to the com- 
pany, while the professed object was only to take 
care of orphan children. The bill was finally or- 
dered to be engrossed. 

The House of Representatives proceeded to pass 
upon the amendments to the Appropriation Bill, 
made in Committee of the Whole. The bill was 
finally passed, and Mr J. R. Ingersoll, from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, reported a bill 
making provision fur the incidental expenses of the 
Government. Read twice, referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and ordered to be printed. 

The House again went into Committee, and the 
Chairman stated that the question to be decided 
was the motion of Mr Cushing to postpone the 
consideration of the Apportionment Bill which was 
lost. The question then came up on the amend- 
ment to the amendment, by striking out 70,680, and 
inserting 58,000. The question was taken by ayes 


Mr Cushing then moved to insert 50,391. 
Mr Everett said the motion was not now in or- 


numbers 58,C00 and 68,000. 
Mr J. P. Kennedy then moved that the Commit- 


The Speaker then presented several Executive 
Departments, which were read and ordered to be 


In Senate, on Thursday, Mr Buchanan presented 


ing that their business has been materially injured 


ported into the United States. Mr Buchanan re- 
marked that the petitioners were those whom the 


Mr Kerr presented three letters from distinguish- 
ed farmers of the State of Maryland, referring to 
certain improvements which they have made in 
Agriculture. The letters were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr Simmons of Rhode Island presented a state- 
ment from American merchants who reside in 
Paris, in reference to frauds against the Revenue 
Laws, 

Mr Tallmadge presented a memoria! from Onta- 
rio county, New-York, signed by farmers who pray 
for the imposition of a cost duty of 20 per cent. 
and a home valuation. Also, remonstrating against 
a repeal of the Land Law, and praying for such a 
revision of the tariff as will afford adequate protec- 
tion to domestic labor. Mr Tallmadge also pre- 
seuted a memorial from the New-York and Albany 
Railroad Company, in relation to the transportation 
of the mails, and of books. The memorial was ac- 
companied by a letter from the Chief Engineer. 
Other reports were submitted, but none of pub 
lic importance, 

The bill for the incorporation of the Washington 
Manual Labor School and Male Orphan Asylum 
was passed by yeas and nay 31 to 9. 


— ae 
ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA.—Fovur Days 
LATER FROY ENGLAND. 
The Royal Mail Steamship Britannia arrived at 
Boston at 7 o'clock on Wednesday morning of last 
week, having left Liverpool atS P. M. of the Sth 
inst.—making the passage in 14 days and 14 hours. 
By this arrival we have received Londun papers 
to the eveniag of the 3d, and Liverpool to the 5th 
of April. 
A dreadful accident occurred on the Southwestern 
Railroad on the 4th inst., by the caving in of a tun- 
nel through which the train passed to the extent of 
150 feet. Four passengers were killed and ten 
wounded, 
The Discovery, the ship in which Capt. Clarke 
accompanied Capt. Cook on his last voyage of dis- 
covery in 1776, sailed from Cowes roads some few 
days since for Antwerp. She is now under the Bel- 
ian flag, and her name inas been changed to the 
‘Rubens.’ She certainly cannot be less than sixty 
yours old; she has the appearance of a fine Brig, 
and draws 17 feet of water. 
The most horrid crimes are being committed daily 
throughout Ireland. The people are driven by 
starvation to plunder and murder, or to commit 
suicide, 
The overland mail had arrived at Marseilles, and 
the news by this conveyance had been transmitted 
to Londen by express. The intelligence is most 
disastrous to the British troops in India. 
The Bombay ‘Times of March Ist, says; the Ca- 
bool tragedy is over. Of the army, which, on the 
Ist of November, mustered from 12,000 to 16,000, 
some 200 or 300 only survive in captivity. Not ten 
men in all have as yet escaped from the enemy 
Since the 28ih of December, the dates we last gave, 
120 officers, and from 4,000 to 5,000 fighting men 
are kaown to have perished. One European and 
three Sepoy regiments have been utterly swept 
away. 

The intelligence from China extends to the 18th 
of January. There has been nothing astir worthy 
of notice since the capture of Chusan and Ching- 
hae. ‘The Chinese continue strengthening the tor- 
tifications of the town of Canton and river, pur- 
chasing guns in great numbers. The British au- 
horities do not interfere. 

From Syria itis stated that the Emir Bechir had 
been sent under guard to Constantinople, which caus- 
eda good deal of excitement at Beyrout. Omar 
Pasha had been formally invested with the pelisse 
of the government of Mount Lebanon. Bishop 
Basilius, who made such a gallant defence of Zable 
against the Druses, and Abon Sumri, another cour- 
ageous Christian, had been appointed governors of 
petty districts, while the Bruse chieftains had been 
continued in authority. Omar Pasha was thereby 
doing all he could to heal existing feuds, and appar- 
ently with good success. 


ee 
THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 

It is now pretty generally understood in this 
quarter that Mr. Webster has written to Gov. Fair- 
field, requesting him to call forthwith an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature, for the purpose of appoint- 
iug commissioners to treat with Lord Ashburton, 
and the Gen. Government, on the north eastern 
boundary question. It is also understood that Goy. 
Davis of Massachusetts has been written to on the 
same subject, and for the same purpose. If the 
Legislature of this State should be convened for the 
single subject of taking preliminary steps in the set- 
tlement of this perplexing question, we hope that 
perty considerations will not be allowed, in the re- 
motest degree, to mingle in its deliberations. It 1s 
no party question. It involves no party principles. 
It is purely national in its origin ; and must be ter- 
minated by the nation, either peacably, or by a re- 
sort to arms. ‘There is no doubt that our claims are 
founded in justice, and on that aceount we have 
less occasion to threaten au appeal to the sword. 
Every possible effort should be exhausted to obtain 
justice before we talk of war. Exery true patriot, 
to whatever party he may chance to belong, should 
be read§ to aid both the General Government, and 
the Government of Maine in all honorable efforts to 
bring this great question to a bloodless issue.—Eas- 
tern Argus. 

a 

Scnoot Discetine. We notice an interesting 
case was decided at the March term of the Court of 
Common P!eas in Salem, Mass. which involved the 
right of the master in our common schools, to in- 
flict corporeal punishment upon his pupils. The 
ease is reported at length in the Newburyport Her- 
ald, and from it we gather the following particulars. 

[t was an action, Commonwealth vs. William 
Webster. The case had been tried before a mag- 
istrate who fined Webster two dollars and costs 
from which Webster appealed. Webster was about 
18 years old, isa member of Dartmouth College, 
and of a size considerably smaller than the pupil. 

Froth the testimony we gather that the pupil, 
whose name was Alfred Willis, was 17 or 18 years 
of age—went up to spell his lesson—master said, 
whoever mi three words should go back and get 
it over—Willis missed so many and was ordered 
back : as he turned round he said d——n the lesson, 
I won't get it again. ‘The master asked him ‘What 











‘usre. We eschew pouts and pouting most heartily. 
Ep. 





tion should lie on the table till to-morrow, in order 


jury, of course, acquitted Mr. Webster without lea- 


you.’ /The master sent ou: and got three 
nee 8 that could be found. When the a 
in be & the pupil, -You've got to take a whibsing: 
‘to the floor and take off your coat.’ 
il said he would n‘1. Upon this the mas- 
him by the hair of the head, and began to 
» and dragged him into the floor—He 
one stick and another partly. Thé pupil 
siderably disabled and upon this the com- 
vas founded. Oiher witnesses were intro- 
part of the prosecution but no materi- 
elicited differing from the above sum- 












mary. - 


The District Attorney then rose and said in sub- 
stance that he was much surprised to find such a 


case IM Court—he had never had time to examine it 
or it would not have appeared there. That so far 
trom Blaming Mr. Webster, he could not but express 
the highest approbation of his conduct; that his on- 
ly regret was that the boy had not been punished 
according to the aggravation of his offence; and 
proposed to stop the prosecution. 

Ju arren said he could not permit this course 
to be pursued. The defendant had been arraigned 
aud was entitled to a verdiet of acquital. He ad- 
dressed the jury for about fifieen minutes, giving the 
genera? principles which must govern in such ca- 
ses, COMMeNding the course of the master and cen- 
suring Strong terms the rebellious spirit of the 
pupi! and the still more censurable interference of 
the futher, and not forgetting the mistaken sympa- 
thy of the magistrate who imposed the fine. The 
ving their 


seals, 


——i 
TRAVELLING FACILITIES. 


The steamboat Express, Capt. Coyie, arrived 
last Evening, from New York. We have net yet 
had time to “ take a look at her." When we do, 
we shall speak of her appointments, capacity, &c. 
She is intended to run from Portlaad to aise. 
The Waldo Signal hints that the “Bancor ” is to 
run from Boston, ‘all along shore’ to Eastport and 
Calais. Of the wruth of this rumor we are not ap- 
prised. 
Another rumor says that Capt. A. Brown, well 
known on the steamboat routes in New England, is 
about to bringa boat into our waters. 
Capt. Howr’s is nearly ready to take his station 
with the Telegraph. 
The Rail Road between thiscity and Boston is 
progressing rapidly towards completion. 
Upon the whole, we do not see as any hody need 
stay athome, for want of facilities to get away. 
The expense is light, too, and cannot be much hin 
drance.—.drgus. " 
a 
Damages against Dr. Simon C. Hewitt for slander. 
—This was a suit brought in the Boston Common 
Pleas Court by David O. Brien, Esq., recently a 
practising attorney in Maine, for slanderous words 
spoken concerning him, by Dr. Hewitt, by whom 
he had been employed as connsel. He had said 
that Mr. O'Brien had been bribed to allow an§ ac- 
tion broaght by the Doctor to go by default; and 
also that be was a ‘cheat,’ ‘rogue,’ ‘drunken loafer,’ 
&c. The Jury on Wednesday returned a verdict 
of $300 damages. 


Fatal.—Mr. Zarah Crocker, of Sedgwick, Me. a 
seaman on board the brig Splendid, Me'Kenzie, at 
Savannah from Pertland, fell overboard from the 


main top sai! yard and was drowned before assist- 
ance could be rendered. 


A Good Act.—The society of Shakers in Canter- 
bury and Enfield, N. H. have given $500 towards 


the erection of a hospital for the Insane in that 
State. 


_A quarrel took place over a gambling table at 
Natehez, Miss.,a few days since, between John 
Kenley and Samuel Butler, which was ended by 
Butler shooting Kenley dead with a pistol. 


Warlike —The N. Y. Courier states that during 
the last week, upwards of 200 heavy guns were 
mounted in the fortifications pertaining to that port, 
under the supervision ot Ger. Wool. Also that 400 
more will be mounted in the course of a few days. 
The guns are from 24 to 42 pounders. 


Shipwreck.—The American ship Majestic, Capt. 
Morrison, bound from Antwerp to Apalachicola, was 
lost on the coast of France, about six leagues to the 
westward of Boulogne, 6n the 10th of March—and 
out of 16 persons which formed the crew, only 5 
were saved—the captain as well us the two males, 
being amongst the number who unfortunately per- 
ished. The ship went to pieces, and was to be sold 
by the Marine for what she would prodace. 


Factories Stopped.—The Salsbury (Mass.) Facto- 
ries are soon, it is said, to be stopped, and wages to 
be reduced, on the Ist of May, at the Clickopee 
Factories. 


Cat FEET LS SE PS GP Ee EI 2 
Riarriecyv. 


In Vassalboro’, on the 17th inst. Mr Hiram Cush 
ing of Weymouth, Mass., to Miss Mary Frances 
Robinson, of V. 

In Buxton, by Rev. Mr. Bailey, Mr Phineas Han- 
son to Miss Mary D. Emery. 

In Sharks, Mr Ansel Shery to Miss Martha L. 
Bennek 

In Bangor. Rev. John Dodge, Pastor of the Con- 
gregutional Church in Waldoboro’, to Miss Ann J. 
Gedfrey. 




















DKED, 

In Lowell, Mass., very suddenly, Mr. Jesse 
Pierce, aged 42, son Nehemiah Pierce, Esq., of 
Monmouth. A man much respected in life. His 
death deprives the community of a worthy citizen, 
and his friends of a beloved associate. 

In Portland, of consumption, Joho Barrett, M. D. 
aged 40 years. 

In Hollis, Mrs. Lydia, widow of the late. Daniel 
Goodwin, 72. 

In Camden, Mrs. Jane, wife of Mr Abel Barnes, 
aged 67. 

In Bath, Me John Marshall, aged 68 years. 

In Frankfort, Mrs. Harriet Treat, aged 45. 





BRiGHTON MARKET.—Monday, April 18. 
1842, [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot]. 

At market 290;Beef Cattle, 12 pairs Working Ox- 
en, 15 Cows and Calves, 200 Sheep, and 1550 Swine. 
prices—Beef Caitle—Prices generally advanced 
about 25¢. per hundred fora like: quality. We 
quote a very smal! number of extra cattle at $6 50, 
F rst quality $6 4 6 25; second quality $5 50 4 $6 
U0; third quality, $4 75 4 $5 25. 
Working Oxen—No sales noriced. 
Cows and Calves—Sales at$20, $22. $23 and $35, 
Sheep-—Lots at $3 25 4 $3 75 and 4 50, 
Swine.—Lot to pebdie from 31-2 to 31-4 for 
Sows, and 4 1-2a41-4 for Barrows. 4 lot of old 
Botrows at something over 4c. At retail from4 to 
6c: 
=—_ ge 
Thompsoniaa Medicines, 


For Sale by 
EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
Winthrop, April 27, 1842. 














Guardian Sale. 

Y a license from the Hon. WILLIAMS EMMONS, 
judge of Probate for the Coagty of Kennebec, an 
undivided third part of the homestead farm in said Win- 
throp on which the widew Lona Houghton now lives, 
also an undivided foarth part of a wood lot in said Win- 
throp parchased of John Richards, will be sold at pub- 
lic auction at the house of widow Lona Houghton on 


M itbeing the right of Wm. R. Houghton, subject to 
right of widows _. in said farm. ‘The terms will be 
made known at the time and place of sale. 

ISAAC WADSWORTH, guardian of Wm. R. 


HOUGHTON. 
Winthrop, April 29,1842. 3wi7 
Owen Dealy, Tailor. 


wort respectfully inform the citizens of MWin- 
throp and vicinity, that he nas just received the 





New York spring and summer fashions fur 1842. 
O. D. would say to ali those who patronize him, that 
their work shall be faithfully done and warranted to fit. 


One or more girls to learn the trade will find a 
girls wishing 





is that?’ Willis replied, ‘Idid n't say any thing to 


Monday the thirtieth day of May next at one o'clock P, | P¥ 


Adaainistrator’s Sale. 


a from the Hon. WILLJAMS EMMONS 
Jadge of Probate for the County of Keanebec, all 


suid County deceased, including the reversion of the wid- 
ows dower, will be sold at public auction, on the prem- 
ises, being the homestead of said deceased, on Saturday 
the foarth day of June next at one o'clock in the after- 
noon. ‘The terms wil! be made known at the time and 
place of sale. FRANCIS FULLER, Adwinistrator. 
Wiuthrop, April 26, 1842. B8wil7 


Piaster and Shingles. _ 
For Sale by 





EZRA WUITMAN, Jr. 
WINTHROP, April 27, 1842. 


KENNEBEC, «s.—4t a Court of Probate holden 
at Augusta within and for the County of Kenne- 
bec, on the last Monday of April, A. D, 1842. 
HARITY VANCE, widow ef WILLIAM 
‘VANCE late of Readfield in said county, deceased, 
having applied for allowance out of the persunal estate 
of said deceased 
Ordered, hat the said widow give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Par- 
mer priated at Winthrop that they may appear ata 
Probate Court to be held at Agusta in said county, on 
the last Monday of May next at ten of the in the fore- 
noon, and show cause, ifany they have, why the same 
should not be allowed. W. EMMONS, Judge. 
A true copy. 

Atiest . FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. 


KENNEBEC, ss.—At a Court of Probate holden 
at Jugusta within and for the County of Kenne. 
bec, on the last Monday of Aptil A. D. 1842. 
Vy ian FARR Guardian of RACHEL FOS. 
TER of Winthrop in said county having pres- 
his Ist account of Guardianship for allowance : 
Ordered, That the said Guardian give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to 
be published three weeks successively in the Maine Far- 
ner printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a 
Probate Court to be held at Jugusta in said county, on 
the last Monday of May next, ai ten of the clock in the 
furenoon, and show cause, if any they have, why the 
same shuuld not be allowed. 











W. Emons, Judge. 
A true copy. Attest: Prancis Davis, Register. 








KENNEBEC, ss.—At a Court of Probate hold- 
en at Augusta, within and for the County of 
Kennebec, on the last Monday of April, a.v.1842 
GeorGce W. Parrsanxks Administrator of the Estate 
of NarHan Hanpy, late of Wayne in said county, 
deceased, having presented his first account of adminis- 
tion for the Estatt of said deceased for allowance : 
Ordered, That the said Adiiuistrator give notice to 
all persons interested, by causing a copy this order to 
be published thiee weeks successively in the Maine Far- 
mer printed at Winthrop, that they may appeur ata 
Probate Court to be held at Augusta in said county, on 
the last Mondoy of May next at ten of the clock in the 
forenoon, and show cause if any they have, why the 
same should not be allowed. 
W. EMMONS, Judge. 

A true copy. 

Attest : FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. Swl7 


KENNEBEC, ss.—.4t a Court of Probate holden at 
Augusta within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the last Monday of April, A. D. 1842. 
}} ZRA FISKE, Guardian of Moses Smith Marshal! 
4 and Charles S. Marshall, minors of Samuel Smith 
late of Fayette in said county, deceased, having pres- 
ented his second account of Guardianship of the Es- 
tate of said minors for allowance : 
Ordered, That the said Guardian give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy ofthis order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer 
printed at Winthrop, that they may ppear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta in said connty, on the last 
Monday of May next at ten of the clock in the forenoon, 
and show cause, if any they have, why the same should 
not be allawed. W. EMMONS, Judge. 
A troe copy. 

Attest : FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. 


Clocks! Ciecks!! 
For Sale by 





Swl7 





EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
Winthrop, 1pril, 27, 1842. 


Look! Look !! 


HAVE two farms in the tewn of Hartland, Somerset 
Co. Maine. One containing 100 aores of good land 
a comfortable house and a young orchard, cuts § tons of 
hay, and pasture to match, a good well of water. ‘The 
other contains 75 acres of land,a new house and barn, 
cuts ten tons of hay, and has pasture to match, house not 
finished inside. | will sell either for four hundred dollars, 





thereal estate of Greenlief French, late of WVinthrop in| fi 





_ @ in his joy has omitted to montion where the mag 
ic Dye, that has wroughtthe favorable change in the 
appearance, is tobe obtained. We will sapply the de- 
ciency, and direct ali Grey beards, Flax-heads and 
Fox-heads, to the 8. E. corner of Third and Roce ets 
and N. W. corner of Ninth and Chesnat streets, Phila- 
delphia ; and No. 71 Maiden Lane, New York. 
IP The following poetical effusion was received 
through the post office at Philadelphia, by the agent for 
Oldridge’s Balm of Colambia, and we recommend it to 
the attention of all our readers who value a luxuriant 


CATASTROPHE. 


The night was dark, the wind was high, 
And howled most piteously, 

High in the sky my wig did fly, 
A grievous loss to me. 

The hair from off my head was gone, 
And the wind now was calin ; 

Of all men | was most forlorn, 
Until | used your Baum ! 


1 precious Balin it was to me, 
It did my hair elate, 

And in the glass 1 sometimes see, 
My once divested pate. 

Now on my head are glossy carls, 
In ringlets fine and brown ; 

In strongest winds my hair unfurle, 
Bat does net leave my crown. 

Bald headed Man, I oft exclaim, 
When such, I chance to meet, 

A Balm is sold, a precious Baim, 
Alt Ninth and Chestnut Street. 


The gentleman has cause to rejoice that he has no 
longer any occasion to wear a w ig. There are two 
agencies in Philadelphia, anv onuy Two, for this ad- 
tirable article, NW. corner of Ninth and Chestout, 
and 5S. E. corner of ‘Third and Race streets, and in 
New York at 71 Maiden Lane only, and warranted to 
reproduce tlre hair. 

{> Facts worth knowing—4 positive stay for the 
hair falling out —or to restore it in bald places. 

A certain cure for all Rheumatism and swelled limbs 
—ho exceptions, 
A certain and positive care for the Piles in all tases. 
A warranted cure for all Braixes, Sealds and other 
sores, and sore eyes. 
A positive cure for the Salt Rheum. 
The pablic may rest assured there is no fancy in 
these assertions. ° 
We learn all the above articles can be had of 
SAM’L ADAMS, Hallowell, 


— | crop of hair : 


_ ee 


he Plow 


To which has been awarded the 


GREATEST 


number of Premiums! 





Boston Agricultural 
Biouse, and 
SEED STORE, 

Quincy Hall, South Market Street, Boston, by 


Kugegtes, Nourse Wason, 
Connected with their long established and well known 
Plow and Agricultural T'ool Manufactory, at 
Worcester, Mass. 


Ware 


Their lorg and devoted attention to the improvement 
and manvfactare of Plows, with their practical and 
experimental knowledge of Plows and Plowing, to- 
gether with the aduption of their peculiar machinery 
[not yet used by others] for despatch ia making, and 
precision of the wood parts of the plow, enables them 
to offer to the FARMERS and DEALERS those of a 
superior and of the most approved construction, and a 
greater variety than can be obtained elsewhere, among 
which are those adapted to all kinds and conditions of 
soil, and modes, notions, and principles of plowing 
and culture throughout the United States. They were 
the firsl who lengthened and otherwise 80 improved 
the form of the Cast Iron Plow, that it takes up the 


* | furrow-slice with the greatest ease, bearing it equally 


and lightly over the whole surface of the mould board 
—turning it over flat, with the least possible bending 
and twisting, and preserves it smovth and unbroken, 
creat-ng very slight friction, and of course requiring 
the least power of draft. ‘Their castings are composed 
of an admixture, (known only by the manufacturers. ) 
of several kinds of superior iron—it is this which gives 
them so much celebrity for superior strength and du- 





two hundred on the delivery of the deed, and the ballance 
in one andtwo years. Interest annnally, possession 
given immediately. The buildings on the last named 
farm cost $400. They are decidedly the best bargains 
that can be found in town. ELIJAH WOOD, Jr. 
Palmyra, April 7. 1842. 2wi2 





The American Laborer. 
PROSPECTUS. 

Oe the above title the subscriber will publish on 

the Ist of April, 1842, and on the Ist of each suc- 
ceeding month, a Magazine of Facts, Argrvments, Sta- 
tistic, Speeches, Editorials, &e. §&c, devoted exclu- 
sively to the advocacy and defence of the policy of 
PROTECTION TO AMERICAN LABOR against the sel- 
fish and grasping policy of Foreign Nations, especially 
with those with which we chiefly wade, which shut out | 
of their ports the great bulk of our products and espe- 
cially those ofour Free labor, while they glut our mar- 
kets, bankrupt oar Merchants, depreciate our currency 
and famish our Laborers aad Artisans by pouring in up- 
on us the products of their skill and Industry, on the 
aasy terms proffered them by our low and non-protec- 
tive Duties. ‘This Magazine will inflexibly and ardent- 


rability. 

Within the last year [1841,] they constructed and 
added to their assortment foar sizes of Ploughs pecu- 
liarly adapted for turning over Green Sward, (and have 
termed them the **Green Sward Plow’) which were 
proved at sevcral of the Plowing Matches in Sept. and 
Uct. in Massachusetts, and other States where they re- 
ceived the universal approbation of agriculturists, and 
the Committees, and where were awarded the first, 
and in all thirty-one Premiums for the best work 
performed by Ploughs made by Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason. 

The American Institute, at their Fair, held at New 
York, for the whole Union, and the Al assachusctts 
Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Boston, 
each awarded to Raggles, Nourse & Mason, Medals 
for the best and most perfect Plows; and at many 
Plowing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Mossa- 
chusetts and other States, diplomas and the highest 
premiums have been awarded for their Ploughs, by 
Committees, and the universal approbation of their 
performances, by the congregated practical Farmers. 

At the Plowing Matches of the Agricultural Socie- 
ty, in the justly celebrated Agricaltural County of 
Worcester, in 1837, ‘38, ‘39 and ‘40, all the Prem- 





ly advocate the irae American Policy of countER- 


T10N To oUR Home INbusrry which shall be thor- 
ough and efiicient. 


VAILING these gross exactions of Great Britain and | 
other Nations by a system of direct, avowed Protxc- | 


iums for the best work in the field, were awarded to 
competitors using Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's. Plows ; 
}and although their Plow failed to receive the award 
of the Mass. Society’s premium, at the trial at Wor- 
cester, in the Autamn of 1840, they nevertheless, had 





‘The American Laborer will affirm and maintain the 
policy of encouraging and fustering by wise legislation 
the establishment and growth in our coantry of new or 
yet feeble branches of Industry, such as the Culture of 
Silk, the Manufacture of whatever fabrics of Wool, 
Cotton, Iron, &c , may be necessary for the supply of 
our own wants, and to secureand perfect our Indepen- 
dence. It will demonstrate that the trae and perma- 
nent interests of all, Lut especially of the Agricultural 
and Working Classes universally, will be infallibly and 
signally promoted by adopting and carrying out the 
Protective Policy, and that wages of Labor, the average 
price of its Prodace, and the aggregate Product of the 
Nationa! Industry, will be surely and largely enhanced 
thereby. In short, this work intended to form a com- 
plete text-book for the friends of Protectiou, and a thor- 
ough refutation at every point, of the pernicious falla- 
cies pat forth by the foreign and misguided American 
apologist for the policy of one-sided Free Trade. 

The Amertcan Laporer will be pablished month- 

ly in a large octavo form, each number containing 32 
large double-colamn pages of closely printed matter. 
Each number will contain one great Speech, Report, 
or other convincing document, and a variety of shorter 
articles. ‘The work will form one complete and com- 
preiensive volume of 384 large and fair pages, and will 
be afforded to single subscribers for seventy. five cents 
each, three copies for Two Dollars, five copies for 
Three Dollars, nine copies for Five Dollars, or twenty 
copies for Ten Dollars. Payment is required in ad- 
vance, in all cases. ‘The lowest possible price has been 
fixed in order that its circulation may be rendered ani- 
versal, should the work receive the approbation of the 
blic. 
The several Home Leagues. Agricultural Societies, 
Mechanics’ Associations and individual friends of Pro- 
tection throughout the County are earnestly solicited to 
aid us in extending the circulation of The Laborer. 

Greetey & McEvaarnu, 30 Ann st, N. Yrok. 
New York, March 4, 18 42. 


For the Spirit of the Times. 
THE BACHELOR’S LAMENT CIIANGED TO 
REJOICING. 
I'm growi y, I'm growing grays 
1 can‘ttell how or why : 
The pretty girls look shy at me 
As I pass them by. 
My hair is black, my hair is black, 
And I know both how and why, 








(Yours may be the same, Grey Beard, if you try) 
1 ased the East Inpsa Dye. Qa. 


| the higher satisfaction of sceing all the (nine) prem- 
| iums for the best work in the field, carried off by nine 
different plowmen, who performed their work with 
nine different Ploughs, made by Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, ruhning side by side, competing for the prem- 
iums with the same Plow to which was awarded the 
Mass. Society's premium ; and it is here worthy of 
remark, that the said nine premiums were awarded by 
two full committees (of seven each) of the most intell- 
igent and practical farmers. (whose occupation best 
qualifies them to jndge correctly in such matters) and 
who were selected from different parts of the county, 
aud appointed by the Trustees of the County Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Raggles, Nourse & Mason have at considerable ex- 
pense imported from Scotland, one of 

Smith's Deanston Subsw'l Plow, 

the only genuine plow of the kind in the U. States, and 
the only kind approved in England or Scotland, from 
which they are now making the same kind so simpli- 
fied and modified and at such reduced prices, (preserv- 
ing the principle entire,) as renders them odapted to 
the use of our own Country, and they are strongly rec- 
ommended by scientific Agricultarists. ; 

Caltivators, three sizes—Uarrows, various kinds— 
Churns, most approved—Grain Cradles, New York 
patterns—Secd Sowers—Corn Planters—Corn Shell- 
ers, several kinds—Iloes, a large variety—Shovels, 
from the beat manufactarers—Spades, large and toy— 
Transplanting Trowels—Ladies’ Weeding do—Saws, 
of various kinds— Straw Catters—- Field Rollers— Grass 
Shears, French pat.—Border Shears, Ff rench pat.— 
Gardon Reels and Lanes—Vicks and Mattocks—'T'ree 
and Floor Serapers— Riddles and Svives—Dark Mills 
—Sogar Mills—Winnowing Mills—Hay and Manaro 
Forks—Saw Horses—Garden Rakes—Hay Knives 
Axes and WMatchets—Patent Axe Handles—Curry 
Combs—Siekles—Vegetable Cutters—Feythe Saeaths 
—Scythes, of various kinds—Seythe Rifles, Derby's 
patent —Scythe Stones—Ox Yokes and Bows—Ox Balle 
—Dush and Bill Hooks—Dirt Serapers—Bull Rings— 
Revolving Horse Rakes—Hand Rakeo— Asti Frieixe 
Rollers—Ship Scrapers—Grindstones, and roller “a a 
Cranks—Peat Knives and Spades—Chains, of all kin 
—Jron Bars—Chorn Drills—Wheel Barrows—Trons- 

Budding Knives—Praning Knives-—Hevey's 

gy te mp FIELD SEEDS 

cP New crop of GARDEN and 
direct e growers. , 

~ chery rab at the principle Towne and Villages in 


Maine. 
Toston, April 9, 1842. Gmt5 

















POETRY 


A PARODY. 
On Heber’s Missionary Hymn, by a Lady. 
From Hannts of want and sorrow, 
Where hopeless misery sighs ; 
From night that knows no morrow, 
From bitter streaming eyes, 
From herr s with anguish breaking, 
From counties: thousands slain 
Tiere comes a wail—ns shaking 


The Druokard’s beavy chain. 








What tho’ around his pathway 
The choicest blessings come, 

And warm affections brighten 
The fireside of }1s home, 

In vain with lavish kindness, 
The gifs of God are strown, 

The Drunkard in his blindness, 
Can worship Rum alone! 


Cen we whose sonle have tas'ed, 

The peace that Temperance brings, 
Let our best hours be wasted, 

Nor pluck the Serpent’s stings ? 
Proclaim it {Oh proclaim it. 

(The fiery plague assusge,) 
There’s eafety for the vilest, 

In the “tee total pledge ” 


Wt. waft ve winds ') ¢ stery, 
To earth’s remotest bound, 
‘Till, like the “bow of glor:,”* 
Tt spans the world around ! 
Ti'! Man redeemed, delivered, 
From Hell's ensanguined chain, 
Sho!l sing the song of Angels, 
“On earth, good will to men !” 








*The Rain bow, 


oe 








_ MISCELLANEO a 











From Alexander’s Weekly Messenger. 


THE FATAL PREJUDICE; 


OR 


Rese Sanderson. 





A DOMESTIC STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 





CHAPTER I. 

The modifeations of human life furnish a 
character of every hue, to fill the several di 
versified stations of society; and that same 
endless variety which marks animated nature 
with such an infinite gradation of species, 
distinguishes the homan family by a diver- 
sity, equally great and boundless, among its 
individuals. 

‘Whose roice is that?’ asked a sensitive 
and imaginative girl of aineteen—whose 
beauty, combined with a certain vain levity 
of disposition, had caused her to act the part 
of a coquette, for the last two years since she 
had come out upon the town, (among her 
own celebrated clique, of some dozen or two 
of acquaintances) to astonish it by the lustre 
of her charms, and the volubility of her 
tongue. ‘Whose voice is that?’ she repeated; 
‘that is certainly a strange voice, it is very 
musical, very pleasing; I should say thai the 
person who had that voice, must be very 
pleasing, very handsome: a perfect gentle- 
man, and with a soul susceptible of the finest 
impressions of love,’ and as she finished the 
sentence, she cast an arch look, graced by a 
sinile, towards her companion, aad then look- 
ed into a large mirror that hung opposite. 

‘Rose! how singular you are. 1 declare J 
don’t know whose voice it is; it is certainly a 
strange one, for I never heard it before. But 
I suppose, when Louisa, who is talking to 
him at the door, has finished her confab, she 
will invite him in, and introduce him to us,’ 
said her sister Charlotte. 

‘I never heard a voice so musical,’ said 
Rose. ‘Done you think there is a great 
deal in voices?’ 

‘Unquestionably Ido. They are the ex- 
pression of the fecling of the soul, and as 
they are modulated to the touch ofthose feel- 
ings, they express character.’ 

‘That is just what I wanted to say, my 
dear Charlotte—and [thank you for cloth- 
ing my words in language,’ said Rose. ‘I 


think there is no indteation of real character 


so full and exact, as the voice. I am very 


inuch impressed with the voice of this gentle- 


man. 
ture.’ 

‘In love with a voice,’ said Charlotte, langh- 
ing! ‘Well! that issomething for you, Rose, 
who never yet would fall in love, even with a 
whole bandseme man,’ replied Charlotte, 
laughing still more immoderately. 

‘And why not in love with a voice, if that 

voice says ‘I am handsome, affectionate, am- 
lable, patient, and will make a most devoted 
husband.’ Qr, if it says, ‘I am, besides, 
witty, sentimental, sagacious—a gentleman 
in manners, and a philosopher in all the beaut- 
iful literature of the day.’ 
Ah! Charlotte, there is more sentiment! in one 
voice, than in a thousand tailor’s samples, 
men of cloth and buckram, who strut on the 
stage of life, as if made by a carpenter, and 
with no more heads than a hatter’s block. 
Why a voice is of Heaven itself. Spirits 
unseen, yet may be heard, through their 
voices of ravishing melody! 
the celestial choir!—the voice of the night, 
when we even fancy we hear the stars sing 
in their gpheres, as they roll through space, 
rejoicing in the praise of their Creator. Oh! 
these are all divine indications,’ said Rose. 

‘Upon my word, Rose, you are becoming 
quite poetical. At this rate, your heart is 
gone to ‘the Stranger of the Musical voice.’ 
What a romantic sobriquette your devoted 
will have, ‘the Stranger of the Musicai voice.’ 

‘Ah! Charlotte, don’t jest, now, let me beg 
of you; I never was so serious in my life. 
And why should you laugh?’ 

At that moment her sister Louisa entered, 
introducing the gentleman of the melodious 
voice, as Mr. Harcourt, of Rockwell county, 
who was On a visit to his friends in the cit y, 


The voice is more sincere than ges- 


among whom he numbered their brother 


Charles, ; 

The address of Mr. Horcourt did not be- 
lie his veice—and his face and person, though 
rather under the middle size, were not dis- 
pleasing; though a certain stiffuess and re- 


The voice of 


straint in his manners, told of his breeding 
among the hills, where truth and sincerity 
are substitutes for false polish and deceptive 
refinement. The conversation having turn- 
ed upon the events of the day and the expect- 
ed approach of the Britrsh Army to the city, 
it soom appeared that Mr. Harcourt was a 
decided tory, violently opposed to the whole 
course of the Revolution; representing Wasb- 
ington as a seditious rebel, and abounding in 
love of Kings, Lords and Commons, stars, 
garters and nobility, and all the pomp and 
Circumstance of Imperial State; in which 


her family, so fully agreed, that she thought 
his yeice more musical than ever, as he 
launched forth his iynorant invectives against 
the sacred cause of his country. It was ev- 
ident from the language of Mr. Harcourt, 
that he was a very iiiterate man—of little 
or no education, and that he must inherit from 
his family, all that mass of incoberen rancor 
against the cause of American liberty, which 
he expressed in terms so uncouth and revolt- 
ing toa_ polished ear--for such sentiments 
Were not the offspring of reason—but which 
appeared to escape the notice of Rose, who 
for once in her life, seemed ambitious to 
please, exclusively, this singular stranger, 
who was evidently a branch of some of those 
bigoted families of English origin, who, tsol- 
ated in some remote valley of Rockwell coun- 
ty, continued to cherish the notions of their 
ancestors of the old world, to the tetal exclus- 
ion of all modern ideas, as well as the enlarg- 
ed knowledge of a liberal education. Yet, 
singular as it may seem, Rose, who was on 
all common occasions, excessively fastidious 
in relation to the thoughts and conversation 
of men, never once detected the gross vulgar- 
ities which were so conspicuous in the dic- 
tion of Mr. Harcourt. It really appeared as 


roice, and that she could see and hear noth- 
ing else; although Mr. Harcourt did not fail 
to cast towards her, oceasionally, such a 
glance of admiration, as her beauty and 
charms were naturally calculated to excite; 
and which the flash of her black eye, radiant 


tion ofhis gaze. At length Mr. 


ladies, of calling to take tea, when their broth- 


the charms of Rose Sanderson, and still more 
prepossessed in her favor by her high tory 


three lovely girls he had just left—all so su- 
perior to the simple fowers of Rockwell vall- 
, who were arrayed in homespun, and at- 
tended to the various duties of the Dairy and 
the Farm. He mused much uponthe scene 
he had just left, but the prominent figure in 
the picture that remained on his memory, 
was Rose Sanderson, with her bright black 
eves, her oval face, Roman nose, tall person, 
and the rich and voluptuous swell of her 
graceful form, radiant with all the charms of 
beauty, animation and youth. 

Rose was the eldest of three sisters, and 
united in her person the beauty ofatl. Her 
mother had been deceased several years. 
Her brother Charles was the first born of five 
children. Her father was still living, a mer- 
chant of reputed opulence, but at that time 
only engaged in co-operating with the finan- 
cial schemes of the great Banker of the Rev- 
olution, Robert Morris. Charles was then 
an assistant in ‘he counting house of the most 
opulent and eminent firm of that day, the 
house of Willhaven, Farming and Co., heav- 
ily concerned in tie India Trade, and of im- 
mense importance to the Revolutionary go- 
vernment, in its first stages; being noted for 
their ardent Whig feeling, as well as their 
extensive European operations through 
France, Holland and Germany. Herbert 
Sanderson, the father, was equally distin- 
guished for his warm support of the Revolu- 


ev 


tion; and was on terms of very intimate friend- 
ship with the great leader of the cause, 
George Washington. How Rose came to 


be so great a Tory, thus surrounded on all 
sides by such decided Whigs, can only be 
explained by her peculiar disposition, and a 
course of reading unfavorable to the nature 
of republican institutions and free principles, 
combined with a certain hauteur of dispos- 
ition and a love or display, that characterized 
her aristocratic spirit, and made her the idol 
of her family, who had indulged her in every 
whim and idle notion, as if she had been born 
to supreme command. Wo wender Rose 
Sanderson wasa Tory. 





Cuarrer u. 

Jonathan Harcourt, on whom Rose had 
made so decided an impression, was the old- 
est and favorite son of parents, who, in Rock- 
well county, enjoyed some celebrity for their 
large plantation; through which run a never 
failing and beautiful stream, that gave motion 
to a grist mill, to which the farmers for ten 
and twenty miles around, brought their wheat, 
core and rye, to be ground into flour. At 
that early period, 177—, the location of a 
mill, surrounded by an extensive farm, con- 
ferred no small importance on the proprietor 
and his family. But when that family were 
so remarkable for their intolerance, ignorance, 
higotry and presumption, as that of the Har- 
courts, their notoriety became still farther 
enhanced. His younger brother, Cromwell 
Harcourt, had several years hefore absconded 
from his father’s roof, and gone, no one could 
tell whither; and no one seemed to care, ex- 


turn or not; for he was represented to have 
very early fallen into dissipated habits, from 
having been allowed to attend the marke! far- 
mer to the city, where, his enemies said, he 
had contracted vices, that rendered him a 
disagreeablo inmate of a country family, at 
the same time that they alienated all affection 
from his person, exeept on the part of his 
mother, who disbclieved the slanders cast on 
him, and who wept over his downfall, but 


night, had forsaken the roof of his parents, 
perhaps forever. No event in life is so fvl! 
of harrassing sorrow, both to parents and 
child, as this clandestine elopement from the 
roof of our fathers—leaving all those house- 
hold Gods, around which, when in infancy 
and youth, we took such delizht to cluster, 
in the full enjoyment of all tho-e social de- 
lights, which are alone to be found in the 
sweet converse of the family circle, amidst 
father, mother, aunts, sisters, brothers; at 
whose kind words every current of the heart’s 





warm feelings gush forth in spovianeous joy, 


we breathe. 


blest abode of bis infancy ! 


sentiment, Rose, who was the only Tory of 


ifthe coquette had been vanquished by a 





took his leave, with a promise to accept of 
the invitation extended to him by the voung | destine elopement 
'ca sed in the breasts of his parents, in a de- 
er Charles would most certainly be at home. | gree of intensity much diminished by his sup- 
Jonathan Harcourt was duly impressed with posed profligacy, which was most offensive to 
‘the cold bigotry of his contracted-minded fa- 
ther, who aspired to boast of children superi- 
principles, which he found it so difficult to| or in virtue to those of his neighbors, and 
meet with, in any general society at that time; | whose pride received a severe blow in this 
and as he departed, he mused much upon the| prostration of his favorite, thongh younger 





cept his mother, whether he would ever re- 


could do nothing to avert the departure of 
the “Prodigal Son,” who in the dead of 





unstudied, unrestrained, aud free as the air some bread to feast them with; it will make 
With what a sad and dismayed 
heart, does even the reckless Prodigal, much 


more the unfortunate outcast, bid adieu to the 
How heavily be 
wends his stealihy way from the ntal 
roof, dejected, heartless, desponding; aud 
filed with sorrow and remorse, caused by 


the struggle between pride and penitence! 


Now moving sluggishly on, now pausing, 
half resolved to go back; the sigh swelling in 
his bosom, yet kept down by the demon Pride; 
and the tear ready to siart to his eye, but 


suppressed by a false idea of manhood, which 


confounds want of feeling with a spirit of in- 
dependence. Itisthen the Evil Spirit gains 
the ascendency, and the sinner goes forth 
with a reckless spirit, to brave the ills of life 
—to plunge deeper into crime—to challenge 
fate to cover him with great misfortunes, 
and to learn at least to be callous to feeling, is 
not prosperous in fortune; or, with a moble 
determination of overcoming his enemes by 
the virtue of his enterprise and the success of 
his exertions. 

On the part of the unhappy parents, what 
desolation of heart afflicts them, when, for 
the first time, they miss from the social board 
and the shelter of their roof, in the dark and 
disma! shadows of the might, a favorite an! 
beloved child! What hotrors rack their 
hearts! What fearful bodidgs of evil haunt 
their imaginations! Unavailing tears flow 
for his absence, and all the wretchedaess of 
deserted affection, wrings their breasts! 
What unutterable woe, overshadows the poor, 
diseonsolate mother; who would fain recall 
her child, with all his faults, and bid hin 
nestle in her bosom, even as a young bird, 
whom the fowler is on the wateh to make his 
prey! Yes, even the stern father, in the 
solemn stillness of the dark night, will relent 
in his just anger, and bid the prodigal soa re- 
main, ‘to repent and sin no more.” 

. Mercy is always more pleasing to the heart 
than vengeance, and men would always in- 
cline to tenderness, forgiveness and love, to 
which nature inclines them, as well as wom- 


en, but for Parpe, which exacts.its tribute |true affection is a treasure in itself. 
with delight, did not fail to attract to a repeti- | even at the sacrifice of the best affections of heart be sound, her head will soon find out 
Harcourt | the heart. 


Such were the sensations which the clan- 
of Cromwell Harcourt 


son. Stern, puritanical and stiff in his char- 


lacter and doctrines. old Elarcourt rese:nbied 


much the school of Reformers under Oliver 
Cromwell, whom he imitated, admired, and 
almost worshipped, in all things bat his love 
of republican liberty’; as if he had seen 


throngh the hypocricy of that political char-| 


latan, so far, as to discern the hollowness of 
the profession, which was so signally belied 
by his exercise of absolute power. In exact 
proportion as he fullowed the religious tenets 
of Cromwell, did he bate and abhor all peliti- 
cal doctrines of republican liberty; looking to 
the King as the immediate and immaculate 
vicegerent of God, and holding his power on 
the tenure of a divine right; so that when the 
Revolution broke out thé loose and profligate 
portion of society flocked away along with the 
armies and rendezvous, as their natural point 
of attraciion, as kites follow the smell of car- 


'rion he vented his loud invectives against the 


daring depravity of the rebels, not sparing 
even Washington himself in his violent mal- 
edictions, and displaying a malignancy of op- 
position to allthe measures of the Whig patri- 
ots, which not even the lives of these heroes 
could have satiated—so thatthe whole fam- 
ly of the Harcourts, now that their son Crow- 
we'l was no longer,among them, who was sus- 
pected of ‘‘the sin of liberty,” became as noto- 
rious for their bitter toryism, as for their op- 
ulence, bigotry and want of feeling. 

Bat poor Cromwell was not the profligate 
person that parental pride had supposed him 
to be, his greatest sin being his love of liber- 
ty—and this as it was treason to the prejudi- 
ces and authority of his family, easily became 
the means of investing him with every evil at- 
tribute, which those who disliked his free and 
generous nature chose to invent for him. In 
line, his bad character arose altogether from 


this difference between him and his family, if 


we except acertain frank and manly beating 
of character, which laid him open to the im- 
putations of vice and profligacy, because 
sometimes lable to be confounded with levity 
and recklessness. But Cromwell's sin was 
his net faking the views of family prejudice, 
fur which his father almost detested him, while 


his mother wept in secret over the sacrifice of 


her dearest born. . 

Harcourt Manor was a beautiful plantation, 
at that time extending over twelve hundred 
acres. A noble mill-stream, transparent as 
crystal, ran through it about midway, and di- 
versified the scene with hill and vally, rock 
and meadow, pasture and woodland, while the 
broad mansion stood on the brow of a gealte 
hill, surrounded by a terrace garden, richly 
stocked with delicious fruit and garish flow- 
ers, fromthe portico of which could be seen 
the gigantic miil, down near the stream, at 
about three hundred yards distance, It was 
a noble sight, filling the mind at once with all 
the beauties and bounties of nature, along 
with the idea associated with iudustry, com- 
furtand all the great achievements of man 
over the ruggeduess of the mere physical 
world. . 

The wife of old Harcourt was less rigid 
than her husbard, only so much as the nature 
of woman is more gentle and affectionate than 
that of man; but to the eye, no difference 


could be discerned; and tothe ear, the same 


vindictive and offensive maledictions on the 


chief leader ofthe great cause of indepen- 


dence, occasionally grated,as Susan Harcourt, 
now sixty years of age, opened her withered 


lips, to vent an imprecation upon the glorious 


cause of liberty, espoused by a Hancock in 
Pm pero and by a Washiogton in the 
field. 

“The Rebels, curse on them, I say,” mut- 


tered old Harcourt, as he hung his three 


cornered hat on a peg, ‘‘have encamped only 
five miles above. But the Royalists are on 


their trail, and will I hope, soon come 
upto, and cut them to pieces. Vet before 


that happens, these rascally Whigs re 
away 


foraging ene ne eating and 
out evry thing—aad what t 
should rather say steal. Gade cane 
Wife, there is some ground glass ar 


inthe house; bid Hetty mix some 


it,—tell her to kill the rats with'—to aos e 





danger of him. He isa sound Roy alist; aye 


first rate rebel bread, and fatten the starving 
rascals handsomely.”’ 

“Are you serivus, John?” enquired his 
wile. 

“Tam, Hannah I am. They kill by the 
sword and ball, ptstol and bayonet, all they 
hate. Let us kill those we hate, by glass 
and lime, Let it be done instantly, I would 
it were arsenic.”’ 

‘*I will see it done myself,” replied the old 
woman with an earnest air and tone, as she 
weut to busy herself about it, not less eager 
than her husband towreak her vengeance on 
the Rebels, should they seek to molest them. 
In a few minutes she returned, saying they 
would have ‘‘a nice little batch,” marked with 
a cross to distinguish it from the family 
loaves. 

“Thank God!” said old Harcourt, ‘‘their 
race is nearly run. Washington flies before 
the Royalists like a whipt dug. But where is 
Jonathan!” 

**He has gone to the city, I believe, to see 
young Sanderson.” 

‘Always among those cursed Whigs.”’ 

‘*He will soon return. But there is no 


to the core of his heart,’ answered his moth- 
er. - 

“Ves, he was once, if these Sanderson 
Whigs have not corrupted him. Ido not 
much like this marriage vu! his with the daugh- 
ter of that rank Whig Sanderson. A fine 
girl, ail say, but her family are rank republi- 
cans.” 

*‘Not Rose,” replied his Wife. ‘She isa 
true Royalists. You know they are to be 
married tomorrow.” 

‘Jonathan will have time to repent marry- 
ing a fine city lady, all fashion, folly and gew- 
gaws. He had much better have remained 
faithful to Susan Ash, who is a sedate; and 
industrious, domestic woman. I warrant this 
Rose Sanderson knows no more of brewing, 
baking and the dairy, then she does of grin- 
ding four,” 

Yet 





“i 
them 


‘Perhaps not, but she may learn, 
If her 


jthe way tomake herself useful to her hus- 
| band.” 

“Well, I want to have nothing to do with 
her family. We can’t agree, and it’s better 
not to meet.,! 





‘There is no occasion. Jonathan marries 
ithe daughter, not tothe family; and he will 
bring her home as one of us. ‘They desire 
themselves no closer intimacy.” 

“it is well!” said old Harcourt, ‘‘we are, 
even there,”’ 





Cuarier II. 
A second interview between young Har- | 
court and Rose Sanderson in the evening, as! 





alluded to in our first chapter, resulted in| 
_producing a decided impression upon both. | 
Rose, who hitherto had manifested a fastiai-| 
ousness which had repulsed the most splen-| 
did offers, combining fortune, beauty, ac-| 
complishments and the most advantageous | 
positions in society, became suddenly inufatu- | 
ated with a young planter, of no very pre- 
possessing appearance, of very limited edu- 
cation, and of manners and ¢Ceportinent bare- 
ly endurable in society. The coquette of re- 
fined society, thus at once sunk into the vic- 
tim of mere novelty; and it was evident, that 
she who had so olten sported with the happi- 
ness of others, for mere amusement, was now 
herself manacled in those chains of love, or, 
more properly, infatuated that blind the un- 
derstanding to ali the merit or demerit of the 
object. ** The voice” of the stranger had 1n- 
deed, by its novelty, enthralled her; she 
bowed to the magic power and owned a mas- 
ter, where she would have delighted to scorn 
a slave, 

Yet all this was inthe secret recesses of 
her own heart, to which she was vet, in some 
measures, herself a stranger, and which only 
became known to her, as hour after hour de- 
veloped those secrets to her anxious feelings. 

On the part of Harcourt there was nota 
less decided impression, in which, however, 
admiration was mistaken for a more tender 
feeling. In Rose, he beheld a woman who 
so towered above all his conceptions of the 
sex, as to dizzle and bewilder him into (for 
the moment) complete intoxication; so that 
his life became one feverish and incessant 
action between the farm of his father and the 
mansion of Mr Sanderson; till time and occa- 
sion, having given him due warrant for the 
proceeding, he made a formal tender of his 
hand and was accepted, ardently by Rose; 
but with many symptoms of reluctance by her 
father and brother, who could not reli<h poli- 
tical feelings and that deficiency of mental 
and personal accomplishments, in such ex- 
treme discrepancy to their own. The cere- 
mony performed, Harcourt handed Rose in- 
to a carriage and accompanied by a few of 
his own friends, he returned home to his fa- 
father’s, proud as a Reman consul loaded 
with the richest spoils of victory. 

The first sensation of Rose, the day after 
her arrival at Rockwell Manor, was one of 
disappointment. Accustomed to the luxury 
and eese of an-opulent city establishment, 
the plain and even austere aspect of a farm 
house, however commodious and comfortable, 
struck her witha sense of deficiency which 
opened her eyes to many defects she had not 
before seen. 

Unaccustemed to occupation, she felt a 
sense of weariness, that was exceedingly op- 
pressive; for the family into which she had 
married, always unpopular from their biget- 
ted and narrow-minded characters, had grown 
with the progress of revolutionary opinions, 
to be generally disliked and shunned by their 
neighbors, if not openly detested. The Har- 
courts, were indeed a bye-word for the whole 
coun'ry round, since the war had broken out; 
never worthy of esteem, they now only exci- 
ted abhorence, and Rose soon discovered 
that in assuming the name of Harcourt, she 
had not only lost the respect due to that of 
Sanderson, but had inherited the odium which 
covered that of her husband. The whole 
country, besides the adjacent ones, were all 


the Harcourts; acircumstance which added 
to the general odium in which their other pe- 


da revealed to her some 
the family r 





|a more handsome or imposing man. 


ardent Whigs, with the solitary exception of 


lusion of slumber vanishing before the reali- 
ties of sense. She now began to discern how- 
rude and uncultivated was the mind of her 
young husband; whose entire nature was ab- 
sorbed by animal ocupation, and who openly 
ridiculed the necessity and use of reading 
and writing. lt was ncw evident that young 
Harcourt had never been endowed with any 
refined or intellectual sympathies to bestow 
upon Rose, who had been the victim of nov- 
elty in a young son of nature, after having 
been wearied out to satiety by the artificial 
and finished dandies ofthe city, and that hav- 
ing mistaken this charm of novels for the 
sense of love, she now awoke from her delu- 
sion, as every thing around her became more 
familiar, and the charm of novelty faded 
away, to expose the ruggedness of rustic 
life. Yes the love of novelly had n the 
bané of Rose Sanderson, and She tow ex- 
perienced all the misery of a sudden marriage 
not founded on congenial sentiment, affec- 
tionate sympathies, and intellecual equalty. 
Thus far, military parties that scoured 
around the country, had spared Rockwell 
Manor from any rude visitation, so that it 
seemed as if a marked clemency had been 
pnrposely extended to the Tory district, in 
order to conciliate its surly proprietor. 
Lulled into security by this calm, Rose 
frequently amused herself by rambling through 
the country, even to the distance of several 
miles; often with aheavy and penitent heart, 
for the folly of her rash marriage; and some- 
times even meditating means of cutting as- 
sunder the ties which bound her to this repul- 
sive family. On one of these excursions she 
encountered a young American officer, a 
captain in Washington’s army, who appeared 
to be in pursuit of the same object as herself, 
as he bore an angling rod in his hand,and had 
evidently been fishing in the stream that ran 
through Rockwell Manor. Making her a 
cordial salutation, he apologized for the lib- 
erty he took, and entered into a warm en- 
comium upon the beauty of the surrounding 
scene, which had attracted bim to the spot. 
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Rose, unconsious of harm. and eager alter 
any novelty, returned the salutation of the 
officer with a cordiality more in accordance 
with her ardent temperament than sirict pru- | 
dence. She was undoubtedly pleased by his 
appearance, and when they had entered into | 
conversation, his votre struck her as one to) 
which she had been ac*u-tomed, In person he | 
was tall and graceful; and a face rather hand | 
some was lighted up by an expresion, which | 
added to its charm. She had seldom beheld | 


liteness of his demeanor and address, encour-| 
aged her to protract the interview, and when | 
sue left the scene of their meetiing, she felt 
aseusible interest in his society. On his) 
part there was manifested a deference and 
admiration, which must flatter instead of 
offending the most fastidious of her sex. | 

hy, she new not, but she continued to think 
of this Captain Harwood (fer by that name 
he had introduced himsel/) long afier she had 
parted from bim; as if some indistinct asso- 
cia'ion of ideas, connected him with persons 
more familiar to her, but she could not realize 
the chain of connexion, which seemed to fix 
her mind more contiually upon hin Cap- 
tain Harwood! lam sure 1 must have met 
Captain Harrwood somewhere. He seems | 
familiar to me.”” Thus she continued to! 
ponder upon her adventure until she reached 
Rockwell Mansion, as the dusk of evening | 
began togather around her, Her husband) 
met her at the portal, but she gave him no} 
sign of greeting and sighed deeply as she} 
flung herself on a chair, languid, listless and | 
oppressed, He made no observation and she | 
remained silent. 

It is a sad thing for a heart that is formed 
for love, and bound to love by obligations 
that endure for life, to find itself snddenly 
undecieved in its fancied affection for a like 
partner, by a sense of desolation, of that 
‘aching void” whien inflcts so much torture 
ona passionaie being. Rose .was now an 
instarce of such wrtchedness. The scales 
of delusion had fallen from her eyes and the 
reality exhibited her husband as one whom 
she fouud it impossible to love. Silently 
she contrasted him with Captain Harwood, 
whom she had just left. The bland, the ur- 
bane, the intellect Harwood! Hod she made 
such a choice, then, indeed, how happy she 
would have been. But now, what a prospect 
of desolation.was before? How her very soul 
shuddered at the bare thought, as she en- 
deavoured to turn away from the contempla- 
tion of her own misery! 

Her husband’s connexion: were such as to 
afford her no solace in this wretchedness, 
Mrs. Harcourt, her mother-in-law, was tac- 
iturn, morose, narrow-minded, and ignorant; 
with neither kindness of disposition nur flu- 
ency of conversation, her thoughts being few, 
and her words still more sparing; and having 
no literary acquirements or intellectual re- 
sources, the limits of her reflections were the 
barn yards, the fields, the dairy, and the spin- 
ning wheel. Little better calculated to 
please, her husband was still less inclined, 
aud with a circle of reading extended only 
one degree wider, he possessed « heart still 
more inaccessible to feeling and sentiment. 
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subser: bers can be obtaimed with the greatest facili) — 
Address, post paid, La Roy Suaderiand, 125 fy top 
street, New York 

*.*To every editor who gives this advertisemen 
entire twelve insertions, we will forward to order, one 
copy of the whole work provided the papers Contam. 
ing this notice be sent to the Wew York Watch 
New York. 
m= ee a ee ee = 
Phe Viaterviile irom Manuiac. 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs 
AVING improved ovr faciltiis for making ovr 
CAST IRON PLOUGHUS we are enabled to ote, 
them mavufactured in a superior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘hese Plough have 
been long and extensively used in Maine, Verwoot od 
new Hampshire, and are universally acknow!edg:d to 
be the strongest and most durable Ploughs in vse 
Evers part of the wood works being the best of west. 
ern White Oak. 

We have no inducement to ase any but the hest of 
timber, ae our contract with the person who seppir 
is, to pay for none but the best. leaving us to Le the 
judges as to quality. We are thus particular in caling 
alteation to the inber of oor ploughs, trem the | 
that there are many kinds of Pioughs for sale mace of 
oak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
sometimes made against baying Cast Iron Pl: ugh 
from the fact that the points or =bares are soon wor 


4 
‘ 


l2w 9. 


}eat, and there is much ditliculty in obtaining new ones, 


as many of the Pioaghs otfered for sale are m nufacturde 
out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by bw 
Piough for the want of a share, or some other port of 
the inun work. ‘This objection we have obviated, hi-, 
by keeping a genera! assortment of Shares and o her 
irons with each Agent where the Plooghe are kept for 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shires 
aod other irons in such a w.anver as will render them 
twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. ‘1 he-s 
Pioughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength \ 
perform the work for which they were imtenced, aid 
any failure by faia usage will be promptly mode goo 
Thousands of testimonials from practical farmer 
and agricultural committees, where these Pl oghs have 
obtained premiums could be here meserted reotive to 
superiority of form, material and workmanship, bu 
these Pioughs are tuo well kuown to render th: mu nec- 
essary. 
Any one unacqnainted with them are referred to 
those who have used them. ‘These Ploughs are lor sale 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Water. 
ville, Me ‘T. Crocker, Paris Hill ; KR. Hutchinson, 
Hartford, 1. Covledge, Livermore ; Long & Loving 
Buckfieid ; John Nash, Lewiston ; Isasc ‘I): 
Weld; Wm, Dickey, Strong. 8. Gould Jr New 
Portiand ; C. Thompson NV. Hartford ,O. Bolste, 
Rumford point; Smith & Steward, Anson ; ( 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark Sangervilie ; (. 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. So on ; |. Viek- 
ery. Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J larvey, 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfie'd : 8. Chambers, 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, .Vorridge- 
wock ; J. Gray, Madison: Kidder §& Arnold, E. 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ;C; Cochran, East 
Corinth ; H. W. Fairbankea, Fermington ; 8. Mor- 
rill, Dixfield ; C. H. Strickland, Wilton ; J. Covi, 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Par 
ker, Bloomfield ; 1. Thong, Mt. Vernon ; L. Do- 
vis Readfield ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eve'eth, 
Monson ; C, F. Kimball, Dover ; E. G. Allen, 
Stetson ; F. W. Bartlett, Harmony , Gould & Rass, 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. Albans: BE. Frye, Deret 
Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; Dingly & Whitehonse 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Canaan; L. l 
Mercer ; Bullen & Prescot, New Sharon ; F.A, 
Butman & Co. Dirmont ; F. Shaw, China ; 
Crocker. Sumner; J. Whitney, Plymouth ; Jobe 
Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, ‘gent 
Augus 26, 1841. 35, uf. 


©. ™M. Ladd | 
| apache resperifully inform his friends »"4 re 
public, that in consequence of ill heat, 0° 
has been induced to bring bis Stock in trade trom 
Hallowell to Winthrop, where he now resides ''* 
has on hand a good assortment of FAMILY GRO 
CERIES which he offers for sale at Hallowel!s [uw 
est prices, and will feel very grateful if bis fren’ 
will procure him even a moderate share of publie 
patronage- 
The subscriber has aleo FLOUR, GRASS SEED, 
and PINE LUMBER for «ale. Cc. M L. 
Winthrop, April 11, 1642. 3wlo 


Lewis’ Arabian Bair Oil. | 


trad ey, 
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* ; ~d) 
NFORMATION respecting the virtnes ef this big) 
ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of an Arabian, °" 

after success‘a! experimeies, the subscriber i+ induced 
to bring it before the pabdlic, Telly assured of its intrins'° 
worth and its ability to sastain itself among the 
merous competitors for pablic favor [1 fixes the Hair 
when inclined to shed ; restores the colu: when faded | 
moistens it when dry, and restores it to a hearhy stl” 
In cases of recent Baldness where the roots of te hat 
are not entirely dead, it will invigorate them ard P 
duce a new growth, and is a preventive lo Baldness i 
is a lubor saving article, as the hair will keep" 
place longer and look better than it otherwise “* ~ 
Wigs and Top Pieces, Ladies’ Puffs and Cor's, °" “ 
ery kind of artificial Hair, Locks of hair kept ®* ° , 
mentos of friends are much improv sd by it, «nd * 
keep to a great length of time by occasionally pp!)'"s 
if. [tis a pare and netaral article without any oeLEL 
Prepared and sold by the Sole Proprietor, SA™ 
ADAMS, Hallowell. ach 

Sold also by J. E. Ladd, dugusta ; C. P. oe 
Gardiner ; Washborn & Co. Belfast ; Little," P 
& Co. Winthrop ; G. 8. Carpenter, August’ ® i 





ing of the homestead Farm of tt: Isaac D. 
of the widows dower in said =i . 
. SAMUEL Guardian to 
Od hie 

and ABBY C. WING. 
Aprit 19. 1842. Qwis. 


Milliken, Farmington. 
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